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THE MECCA 


OF READING SOUTH AFRICANS 


It is the good habit of the reading public of South Africa to 
drop-in at the “C.N.A.” They do this wherever they may be, 
for there is a “‘C.N.A.” Shop in most of the principal towns. 
It is the “C.N.A.” which serves South Africa in bringing to 
them Newspapers, Periodicals, Magazines, Journals and Books 
in wonderful variety from the leading publishers of Great 
Britain, the Dominions and the United States. 


So great is the range of the subjects covered, that it 
would be impracticable to list here the selection of 
books stocked by the Central News Agency, Ltd. 


There are, for instance :— 


Books for Children-Popular Novels—Poetry and Plays— 
Autobiographies and Biographies—Humour, Satire and 
Essays—Travel, Adventure and Exploration—Scientific 
and Popular Works on Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Anthropology, Philosophy and Medical 
Science, etc.—Art and Music—Books for University 
Students—Business and Schools—For Teachers and 
Trades—Encyclopaedias—Reference Books. 


etc. etc. 








SPECIAL PRICES TO LIBRARIES | 





Central News Agency Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. Rissik & Commissioner Sts., 
JOIIANNESBURG 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 
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TEN YEARS OF THE CARNEGIE NON-EUROPEAN 
LIBRARY, TRANSVAAL : 1931-1941' 


E. A. BORLAND, B.A., F.L.A., F.S.A.L.A. 


Tue Committee of the Carnegie Non-European 
Library is perfectly well aware that it is attempt- 
ing to carry out extremely difficult tasks under 
extremely difficult conditions because of the 
widespread prejudice that still exists against the 
intellectual development of Non-Europeans in 
this province. Because there is no other body 
interested in the matter of spreading culture 
through reading to Non-Europeans throughout 
this province, it has been necessary for the Com- 
mittee to take upon itself responsibilities which 
very few library committees would be pleased to 
shoulder. 

The Committee attempts firstly to provide 
those Non-Europeans of the Transvaal, who have 
no access to books, with an opportunity to read 
and to study ; secondly the Committee attempts 
to convince the Union Government, the Provincial 
Council, the Transvaal Local Authorities, and 
other bodies, that there is more good than harm 
in providing money for free library services to 
Non-Europeans (one may imagine how difficult 
this is, when many Transvaal Town Councils 
deny that even their European rate-payers should 
be given free library services); and thirdly the 
Committee attempts to induce the Non-Europeans 
themselves to make use of the opportunities that 
are presented to them. 

Unless it has money for the purchase of books, 
the payment of trained librarians, the erection or 
hiring of library premises, publicity, etc., no 
Committee, no matter how enthusiastic, will 
succeed in producing an efficient library service. 

From the beginning, ten years ago, the Carnegie 
Non-European Library has been handicapped by 
a lack of money, but, nevertheless, it has done a 
lot of good work. 

You people who are present to-day, accept 
Non-European libraries as a matter of fact. You 
are prepared to listen to papers on Non-European 
libraries, and without taking a vote on the matter 
I believe that the majority of you are convinced 


that Non-European free libraries should exist 
side by side with libraries for Europeans. Your 
only stipulation is that they be housed in separate 
premises. 

But if you compare your general attitude with 
that which existed twelve or thirteen years ago, 
you will notice that a change of mind has developed 
and is still developing. I claim that the Carnegie 
Non-European Library, Transvaal, has assisted 
materially in bringing about this change of 
attitude. When the South African Library 
Conference was held at Bloemfontein in 1928, 
there were present two famous visiting librarians 
sent to this country by the Carnegie Corporation, 
one Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, from the State Lib- 
rary of California, and the late Mr. S. A. Pitt, 
from the Public Library at Glasgow. Both were 
impressed by the fact that there were few libraries 
in this country that Non-Europeans could use, 
and they recommended that library services for 
Non-Europeans be established. 

In his Memorandum to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion 2 in 1929, Mr. Milton Ferguson recorded that 
at the 1928 Conference “the most heated debate 
arose over the question involving service to the 
Natives”. Personally I recall remarks made about 
1930 by Europeans to the effect that they “would 
prefer to shoot the Natives rather than give them 
books to read,...that Natives should not be 
taught to read anything, except perhaps the Bible’”’. 
I remember that one librarian was deeply con- 
cerned about signs of insanity which he alleged 
were appearing in one of his associates—this man 
was openly advocating libraries for Natives. 

I do not say that all Europeans, or even the 
majority, at present living in the Transvaal accept 
the idea of Non-European libraries with equanim- 
ity. There still are a great number of people who 


1A paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Transvaal Branch of the South African Library Associa- 
tion, October 1941. 

2p, 15. 
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ask questions about Native readers as if they were 
spectacled chimpanzees in a zoo ; but during the 
past ten years the Carnegie Non-European Lib- 
rary has been able to indicate that there is, at 
any rate, no viciousness in providing books for 
the Bantu, and it certainly has done a great work 
in assisting to break down that unreasoning 
prejudice against Non-European reading which 
prevented any development taking place in the 
Transvaal before 1930. Before 1930 there was no 
library provision whatever for Natives and other 
Non-Europeans resident in the Transvaal, al- 
though a start had been made in the Cape Province, 
where collections of books were to be found at 
Lovedale, Fort Hare, and Umtata. Natal possessed 
the Gandhi Library for Indians at Durban, the 
Native Teachers’ Library at Pietermaritzburg, the 
Library of the Umpumulo Institution, and the 
Library at the Inanda Seminary, Phoenix. 

Asa result of the recommendations of the South 
African Library Conference, Mr. S. A. Pitt recom- 
mended to the Carnegie Corporation that, among 
other things, £1,000 be granted for the establish- 
ment of a library for Natives, which he considered 
should have its headquarters at the Bantu Men’s 
Social Centre, Johannesburg. At that time Mr. 
(now Senator) Rheinallt Jones was chairman of 
the Bantu Night Schools Committee, and he, of 
course, was a prime mover in getting the library 
for Natives established. 

In April 1929 the Carnegie Corporation author- 
ized the late Dr. C. T. Loram to offer the sum 
recommended by Mr. Pitt to an organization at 
the Bantu Men’s Social centre, on condition that 
not more than 10 per cent. of the grant was to be 
expended on boxes and other equipment, and the 
cost of distribution and operation was to be 
borne by the responsible participating organiza- 
tions. 

A temporary committee to administer the lib- 
rary was formed, and immediately realized that 
it would be better to place the library in the 
hands of an already established European public 
library rather than the Bantu Men’s Social Centre. 
Members of the Committee approached one or 
two large libraries, but the only public library 
which was prepared to undertake the work was 
the Germiston (Carnegie) Public Library. Mr. 
M. M. Stirling, our Chairman to-day, was lib- 
rarian at Germiston at that time. 

While preliminary negotiations were being 
carried out, the Durban Public Library, with 
Mr. Rooke at its head, had undertaken to carry 
out the work of a circulating library for Non- 
Europeans in its own district, and the Johannes- 


burg Committee decided to adopt the methods 
used by the Durban Library. 

Durban furnished valuable advice to the Johan- 
nesburg Committee, the most important item of 
which was that the whole of the book grant should 
not be spent immediately, but that the tastes and 
capacities of Non-European readers should be 
carefully watched and that books suited to these 
tastes and capacities should be bought later. This 
advice the Johannesburg Committee followed, 
with satisfactory results. 

A permanent Committee, with Mr. Stirling as 
chairman, was set up, and the organization was 
named in March 1932 the “Carnegie Non-Europ- 
ean Library, Transvaal”. Before this date, how- 
ever, a stock of books consisting largely of titles 
selected from Books to read, published by the 
(British) Library Association, was purchased and 
put into circulation. The Committee had no 
previous experience to draw upon, and it was 
obvious that their notions of what the Bantu, 
Coloured people, and Indians would read, would 
have to be modified as time went by. 

The first centres of the library were established 
at the Bantu Men’s Social Centre, Johannesburg ; 
Ekutuleni; St. Peter’s Secondary School; the 
Diocesan Training College, Pietersburg ; Kilner- 
ton ; and under the charge of the Joint Council 
at Pretoria. 

As the Committee possessed no money to pay 
librarians, each library centre had to be established 
at some place where a responsible voluntary lib- 
rarian was available. Location superintendents 
were asked to take custody of books that would 
be sent to their locations, and to allow their 
offices to be used as centres for the distribution 
of books. Superintendents at Randfontein, 
Krugersdorp, and Springs were willing to comply 
with this request. Acting on the advice of Maj. 
W. G. Griffiths, Librarian of the Benoni Carnegie 
Public Library, the Superintendent at Benoni 
went a step further. He suggested to his Town 
Council that the Native Advisory Board Room be 
fitted with shelves, and that the Secretary of the 
Board be placed in charge of the centre. 

By April 1933 twenty-one centres had been 
established and some of them had been in opera- 
tion for over a year. 

Johannesburg authorities had not yet done any- 
thing to assist the Committee in their work ; and 
so one of the members, Dr. Ray E. Phillips, him- 
self undertook to arrange for the establishment of 
centres in the Johannesburg locations. Within a 
short time he was able to arrange for deposits of 
books to be placed in the Eastern Native Town- 
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ship, the Western Native Township, Orlando, and 
Pimville. 

All this time, from 1931 to 1933, the Committee 
attempted to induce Reef municipalities to support 
the scheme financially, but very slow progress was 
made ; and had not the Witwatersrand Council 
of Education come to the rescue of the Com- 
mittee with an annual grant of £120 during the 
first few years of its life, there would possibly be 
no Non-European library in existence in the 
Transvaal to-day. 

I should now like to indicate to you how the 
Committee of the Carnegie Non-European Lib- 
rary has set about solving its many problems. 

One problem is to see that Non-Europeans of 
the Transvaal have an opportunity to read and 
to study. 

The Committee attempts to solve this problem 
by sending out boxes of books from Germiston 
to centres all over the Transvaal. While this 
simple method has many shortcomings, which 
will be discussed in detail later, it has many virtues 
as well. It is the only scheme which can be run 
with hardly any expenditure on administration ; 
it introduces boxes of books into regions where 
books, and the subjects described in them, are 
totally unknown ; and it stimulates readers into 
asking for better library services. Primitive though 
the method may be, it certainly has introduced 
Non-European reading into the Transvaal. Boxes 
of books are no longer being lent to Johannesburg 
centres, and at this moment preparations are 
being made to withdraw them from about twelve 
Johannesburg agencies, because it is felt that 
Johannesburg should look after its own Non- 
Europeans. But every day applications for the 
use of boxes of books arrive at Germiston from 
places far and wide—from other provinces as 
well as this one. The Carnegie Non-European 
Library has made the Bantu conscious of the 
existence of books. 

Thousands of people who formerly did not 
know about books and libraries are taking advan- 
tage of their opportunities, even though not yet 
to a very large extent. Things don’t just happen of 
their own accord, especially in the Non-European 
library world. Ten years ago there were very few 
books available for Non-European reading. Apart 
from the books belonging to the Johannesburg 
libraries, which I am not discussing here, there are 
now 23,659 books in Non-European libraries in 
the Transvaal. Four large schools have a book 
stock of over eighteen hundred volumes. With 
encouragement from the Carnegie Non-European 
Library, the Transvaal Education Department, 
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the Jagger Bequest, and European libraries, 
twenty-one centres have expanded from a mere 
box of books to libraries of fair dimensions ; but 
in forty-nine areas now being served, the libraries 
possess no books except those they obtain from 
Germiston. 

During the past few years it has been noticed 
that there are a number of Natives and other Non- 
Europeans living in country districts, who are 
taking matriculation and university examinations. 
Now it is impossible for these people to spend 
money on more than one or two textbooks a year, 
and so the Library Committee has arranged to 
lend textbooks to students. At the moment, it is 
necessary to ask borrowers to pay for postage, but 
later on, when times are better, I hope that books 
will be sent post free. 

With regard to its second task, that of persuading 
local authorities and Governments to support 
Non-European libraries, the Committee has had to 
play a lone hand in many cases. The co-operation 
of European librarians in a good few towns has 
been sought, but sometimes without success. Those 
who do not desire to have the Carnegie Non- 
European Library operate within their areas 
should say so, and not only that: before they do 
so, they should make an effort to get Non-Europ- 
ean libraries established on a firm basis in the 
locations of their towns. The Committee has no 
desire to intrude where adequate library services 
can be given, of its own accord, by a local authority, 
and people who misunderstand this do so to the 
detriment of the people they profess to serve. 

The Committee receives small grants of money 
from the Union Native Affairs Department, the 
Transvaal Provincial Council, from Benoni, Boks- 
burg, Germiston, Krugersdorp, Nigel, Pretoria, 
Randfontein, Springs, and Vereeniging. Members 
of the Committee are constantly attempting to 
obtain better grants for Non-European library 
services, and deputations are sent to interview 
Town Councils, Advisory Boards, and other 
authoritative bodies whenever it is possible. These 
deputations alone have assisted in breaking down 
the prejudice against the Non-European libraries. 

The third problem, of getting Non-Europeans 
to make use of their opportunities, is tackled from 
various directions, sometimes successfully, some- 
times unsuccessfully. 

The first might be called the librarian’s approach. 

It early became evident to the Committee that 
the library would not succeed in its object of 
getting Natives to use books properly until each 
centre had its own full-time Native librarian, who 
could talk to the people of his own race in their 
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own language, and was accustomed to using the 
same sort of thoughts and notions that they use. 
It would be necessary to have someone who had a 
knowledge of books, rather than library routine. 
Each librarian would have to be a reader’s adviser 
of high quality. 

The Committee did not see how it was going 
to obtain the money to pay a full-time librarian 
at each location (about £3,000 would have been 
required for this purpose), and so it decided to ask 
the Carnegie Corporation to assist by paying the 
salary of an Organizer-librarian who would be able 
to travel around instructing voluntary librarians 
in their work, and also giving advice to individual 
readers. 

The Carnegie Corporation very generously 
agreed, and our first Organizer was appointed in 
1937. This is no place to comment upon the 
difficulties that beset the way of an Orgarizer- 
librarian, but you may be assured that the job is 
a very exacting one, and one which should be 
filled only by a person with a first-class will to 
succeed. Our present Organizer has been in the 
employ of the Committee since April 1941. 

As most of the work of organizing must be done 
amongst Natives, the Committee has adopted the 
policy of appointing a Native to this position. 
His chief job is to close the gap that formerly 
existed between the Native readers, who are 
suspicious of things offered to them free of charge 
by Europeans, and the Europeans who run the 
library. 

It must be clearly understood that the appoint- 
ment of an Organizer was not regarded by the 
Committee as being the solution to the local 
librarian problem. The Committee has still to 
depend upon a voluntary librarian at nearly every 
centre. But chiefly on account of the representa- 
tions made to them from time to time, the towns 
of Germiston, Springs, Benoni, and Vereeniging 
now employ paid librarians, on a full-time basis, 
except in one instance. 

Some of the voluntary librarians are good, and 
keen upon getting their books read ; others are no 
good at all. It has been discovered that some 
Natives are fatally attracted to social work, and 
accept appointments on all committees in their 
locations. They act as business men as well as 
teachers ; they are members of Advisory Boards, 
Joint Councils, Gamma Sigma Clubs, and what- 
ever other organizations happen to be in the 
fashion at the time. Quite often these men mono- 
polize the secretarial positions of the organizations 
to which they belong, and as they have so much 
work to do, they are at a loss to know where to 


start and, of course, none of the organizations 
flourishes. Should the Library Committee un- 
wittingly place a person with a flair for collecting 
jobs, but not carrying them out, in charge of a 
location library, almost invariably the books sent 
to him lie seldom used at the centre ; and attempts 
to awaken his sense of responsibility are frustrated 
in one way or another. It is very difficult to find 
a substitute for a librarian out of whose hands the 
Committee desires to take charge of its books, 
because no second person wishes to bring down 
on his own head the wrath and scorn of his pre- 
decessor, especially if his predecessor is the most 
influential man in the location. 

Until each location has its own paid full-time 
librarian, the library will be at the mercy of people 
such as these. I do not intend to give you the 
impression that all voluntary librarians are useless. 
There are some who are not only good, but 
deserve medals. The librarian of a small school 
in a Northern Transvaal country district has been 
most sagacious in the way he introduces his books 
to readers. When the box of books arrives he 
examines them all carefully ; then he invites the 
borrowers to come and inspect them; he picks 
books out of the case, one by one describing the 
contents to his readers, reading out choice bits 
here and there, and in this way stimulates the 
interests of readers very successfully. One of his 
habits is to attend sessions of the local tribal 
court; and while witnesses and audiences are 
waiting for cases to be called, he presents them 
with magazines and books to read. Sometimes he 
has to pedal for miles over rough sandy roads on 
his cycle carrying his set of books and magazines ; 
but he regards his labour as being worth while 
even though he receives no pay for it. 

One cannot condemn a librarian simply because 
he is a voluntary worker, unused to the intricacies 
of the Dewey classification, and ignorant of the 
importance that critics place upon his ability to 
make a written report on the books he lends. 
He gets his books read and he knows the people 
to whom he lends them. But even here, please do 
not go away under the impression that the Lib- 
rary Committee places no value upon records. 
Every effort is made to get voluntary librarians to 
keep accurate records, even down to supplying 
them with notebooks and pencils. 

A second direction from which the Committee 
is tackling the problem of getting books read. 
might be called the library building approach. 

Securing adequate library premises presents a 
serious difficulty. 

People who work among Non-Europeans and 
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see them in their location homes must wonder 
how Natives ever manage.to pass school examina- 
tions. Just imagine how difficult it is for a person 
to read and study in a hovel half-filled with smoke, 
using candle-light if candles are not too dear to 
be bought, with members of the family and their 
friends chattering and singing in the same room, 
and the only table covered with other people’s 
washing or ironing. This is no pretty picture, but 
it is a true picture of most Native location homes. 

A European takes his library book home to 
read because he can concentrate on his reading 
better at home than at the library ; but there is 
no quiet in the Native location home. Non- 
European reading will not improve until there are 
well-lit library buildings in every location, where 
the inhabitants who wish to read may sit down 
and do so in quiet. 

The Non-European Library Committee has 
been asking for reading rooms for Natives inces- 
santly during the past ten years. The box of books 
is only an expedient, and has always been recog- 
nized as such. 

In 1931 there were no reading rooms for Non- 
Europeans in the Transvaal. Even the Bantu 
Men’s Social Centre could offer the library no 
better quarters than a corner of the billiard room, 
in spite of repeated requests for the use of a 
separate room. 

But conditions are improving. ‘Three libraries 
are now housed in their own buildings ; one uses 
rented shop premises ; nine school libraries are 
housed in special rooms used for no other purpose ; 
three location libraries are to be found in club 
buildings, and four in location halls. 

In forty instances the library consists of shelves 
of books displayed in class-rooms ; while in four 
schools the principals allow their offices to be 
used as a library. There are libraries at two 
hospitals situated in Native areas, and in three 
Native Commissioners’ offices. The Committee 
will not be satisfied until there are adequate prem- 
ises at every centre ; and librarians of European 
institutions are asked to assist the Committee 
by explaining the need for reading rooms in their 
locations to their library committees and to their 
Town Councils. If they do this, the Carnegie 
Non-European Library Committee will value their 
action, but more important still, the Natives of 
their towns will be grateful to them. 

The third direction from which the problem is 
approached is the book angle. 

I have told you that there are over 23,000 
books in Non-European libraries. About 9,000 
of these belong to the Carnegie Non-European 
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Library Committee, and this stock covers most 
classes of Dewey. 

Selecting books for Non-European readers is a 
very important task, and one which requires the 
attention of people who have had extensive 
experience, not only of Native manners, customs, 
languages, and politics, but also of books. If a 
person who does not know what is available in 
Native vernaculars, in English or Afrikaans 
literature, in factual material, sets himself up as an 
authority on book selection for Natives, or even 
makes bold to suggest that certain titles are ‘‘most 
suitable” for Native reading, he may do more 
harm than good. 

There is no good textbook on book selection, 
and I believe that there never will be, because 
the selection of good books is a relative thing, and 
to say that a book is “good” means absolutely 
nothing. One must also understand the reader 
for whom the book is intended. 

Mr. Karlton C. Johnson in his “‘Yellow Report” 
has taken the Carnegie Non-European Library to 
task because it has contributed very little to the 
“exact knowledge in this field”. To obtain 
“exact” knowledge of reading, and consequently 
of book selection for reading, is an impossibility. 
People have tried to survey and study reading 
tastes and reading capacities, but their findings 
can never be described as “‘exact’’. 

The Carnegie Non-European Library has 
experimented, not very scientifically it is true— 
we possess no money to spend on employing 
trained investigators—but we have observed 
positive and negative tendencies in Non-European 
reading and taste. But even these tendencies are 
not claimed to be universally true; they can at 
best be only generalizations. 

On the negative side it has been noticed that the 
usual type of book found in most European 
children’s libraries—adventure, school stories, 
etc.—have little or no appeal to Non-European 
children, although in many Coloured schools they 
are read with avidity ; books about the sea are not 
appreciated by Transvaal Natives ; more educated 
Natives conscious of their dignity do not wish to 
read “children’s books’, neither do they wish 
to read books which they think are not the genuine 
article, e.g. books in Basic English and epitomized 
editions of the classics. 

Mr. Johnson says, “it is commonly supposed 
in some quarters that Africans do not read fiction 
as such’”’. 

I have discussed the subject with many people 
connected with African reading. I also know that 
in most European libraries in South Africa the 
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issue of fiction is about 80 per cent. of the total 
circulation. 

When people accustomed to working with 
European readers come into contact with Non- 
Europeans, they are immediately struck by the 
fact that the Bantu do not read so high a propor- 
tion of fiction as Europeans do. In fact they 
conclude that the Bantu, for economic reasons 
chiefly, prefer to read “useful” books, which 
term includes for them books about racial prob- 
lems and examination textbooks. 

On the positive side, it has been observed that 
the Bantu express a preference for reading books 
in their own vernaculars ; they like to read books 
about the Bantu; about racial problems, about 
men and women who have had some influence 
upon the destiny of the Bantu and Negro—e.g. 
David Livingstone, Chaka, and Abraham Lincoln. 

The lives of great men attract them. So do the 
works of great writers like Shakespeare and 


Addison, but I suspect that this attraction is not 
due to matured literary taste but rather the result 
of the suggestion received at school, or at a mission, 
that every educated person should read the works 
of great writers and perhaps ignore the claims of 
the minor ones 

The Bantu take so kindly to suggestion, that the 
library is trying to evolve a ‘“‘suggestion technique”, 
by means of which it is hoped that Non-European 
readers will be able to get more benefit out of their 
reading. 

One could go on talking about book selection 
for Non-Europeans for a long time. It is an 
interesting subject, but one which has not yet 
been properly investigated. 

A lot more attention should be paid to the 
development of Non-European reading, and 
I suggest that the Transvaal Branch appoint a 
Committee to make a survey of Non-European 
reading taste and ability in the Transvaal. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Army Libraries in the U.S. The January and Feb- 
ruary 1942 numbers of the A.L.A. Bulletin have a 
supplementary Part 2, constituting a Manual for 
state and local directors in the Victory Book Campaign. 
The national scheme for providing books for the U.S. 
army is set out in detail. 


Central Book Storage Depot. Readers will remember 
that at the Triennial Conference in 1940 Mr. Freer 
suggested a central storage depot for little-used 
books. The same idea is engaging the attention of 
American librarians, and a central store is actually 
in process of construction for a number of New 
England libraries, including the Boston Public Lib- 
rary, the Boston Athenaeum, Harvard University, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
A similar scheme is now being mooted for Mid- 
Western libraries. The scheme is discussed in an 
article: A proposal for a co-operative storage library 
by John Fall in College and research libraries, 3 : 3-8, 
Dec. 1941. The basic idea is that a conveniently 
situated special storage building shall be constructed, 
and that the co-operating libraries shall rent the 
required amount of space at a small annual rent 
(estimated at from $1.80 to $3.60 per section per year). 
The advantages of such a scheme are summarized as 
follows :— 

““A deposit library can be recommended on the 
basis of the economies and useful services such a co- 
operative warehouse will provide. Through its use the 
need for new library buildings will be reduced and de- 
layed. By the storage of books in the deposit library, 
institutions deferring the construction of new library 
buildings over periods of years will accumulate cash 
reserves and credits which can be directed towards 
other needs, such as increasing the book collections, 
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bettering services to readers, and improving library 
personnel. 

“Removing of little-used books from the library 
stacks not only postpones new building requirements 
but makes unnecessary the regular expenditures 
devoted to the cleaning and the needless heating and 
lighting provided for such little-used books in the 
stacks. It reduces the problem of constant shifting 
and the attendant wear on these and other books. 
(The cost of shifting is ordinarily from one-fourth to 
three-fourths cents a volume ; the resultant wear and 
tear is often much more expensive). It will speed 
service and eliminate unjustified waste in distances 
employees and patrons travel in obtaining books. 

‘‘Housing books for storage rather than easy access 
to readers permits shelving books in very much less 
space than that needed in a regular library building. 
Shelving space in the deposit library, planned for 
inexpensive storage, will cost only a fraction as much 
per volume as space in central library buildings. 

‘“To the saving in building costs, present and future, 
should be added advantages resulting from co-operative 
storage. Among such advantages are opportunities for 
the elimination of unnecessary duplication of titles, 
co-operative cataloguing, use by member libraries of 
deposited books, and finally co-operative acquisition 
of books needed only for the occasional reader. 

“The deposit library building would be a fireproof 
structure. Some existing library buildings are not. 
It would offer protection against the heat, light, dust, 
and other circumstances harmful to books, present 
in most regular library buildings to-day. 

““By economies offered in building costs, by defer- 
ring of building programs, in savings arising from 
removal of inactive volumes, by co-operative services, 
and as a permanent place for storage, the deposit 
library would maké possible the heightened efficiency 
of libraries.” 
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EVERYMAN’S UNIVERSITY — THE LIBRARY ' 


H. F. PENtTz 


Transvaal Provincial Secretary 


Ir is my unhappy lot to have to write or speak 
about a variety of subjects from time to time. 
Some are interesting—others are humdrum. But 
whatever the subject was, I always found myself 
lamenting that it was not a subject directly of my 
own choosing. 

Why could I not “let the Fancy roam”? 
Wistfully my mind would turn to Keats’ delight- 
ful “Realm of Fancy’—you may recollect it. 
Well, I too wanted to “let wingéd Fancy wander 
through the thought still spread beyond her’. 

At such moments I was apt to attend to any- 
thing but the job in hand—just because it was a 
job, no doubt. 

‘“O sweet Fancy! let her loose : 
Everything is spoilt by use : 
Where’s the cheek that doth not fade, 
Too much gazed at ? Where’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new ? 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 
Doth not weary ? Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place ? 
Where’s the voice, however, soft, 
One would hear so very oft ?” 


So I should have been delighted when I was 
told to speak on any subject I pleased. But how 
odd and contrary we humans are! Was I happy 
about it ? Not at all! My thoughts seemed hope- 
lessly unhelpful. Quod libet ? No. What you will ? 
No! Then, to be thoroughly modern, “What the 
Hell ?” All seemed fruitless. 

I wished desperately for a set subject. Away 
with the caprice and inconsequence of Fancy! 

And then I remembered (O balm in Gilead!) 
Mr. Stirling had said, “Choose any subject you 
like—you will no doubt find something to say 
about libraries, all the same!’’ Thank Heaven for 
a specific subject: and I don’t care whether it 
has been ‘‘spoilt by use’’. 

Thus I dwelt a bit on the theme of libraries. 
Fancy tried to play tricks even here, but I had 
learnt my lesson, so that although the somewhat 
fanciful title of ‘‘Everyman’s University—the 
Library” is to be the burden of my song, I mean 
to keep my discourse more or less within prosaic 
limits, with possibly occasional lapses. 

I think there must be a streak of femininity in 
me somewhere—I am curious about many things, 
mostly queer things. My wife tells me, about 
wrong things! But that is by the way. 


I have always been intrigued by words—not 
merely their appearance, sound, and meaning, 
but their origin and history. One hesitates to be 
autobiographical, because it can so easily either 
be, or be mistaken for, self-love. We all like to 
dramatize ourselves a bit—some perhaps a lot. 
At the risk of its being thought that I like myself 
very much, I am going to be a little personally 
reminiscent. 

My mother tongue is Afrikaans, and although 
I developed a love for the English language in my 
young days, it was a “worship of something afar’, 
[ found that, for all my reading, when it came to 
speech, I thought in Afrikaans and then translated 
my thoughts more or less haltingly into English. 
But if you are to be a translator, your best bet is 
to make friends with a really good dictionary. 
One of my most used possessions then was an 
English dictionary. I do not know that it was a 
very good one—I think it was Nuttall’s, but 
I would not be sure. I found it too much on the 
surface, and had early on come to the conclusion 
that if one could dig fairly deep down into the 
meaning of words, and their origins, one would 
find a sort of common universal principle upon 
which all languages must of necessity be based. 
There must also be a fundamental unity between 
languages. 

From this curiosity about the common origin 
of words I was led to a somewhat bigger word— 
it is onomatopoeia, or the adjective onomatopoeic : 
words suggested to us from sounds resembling 
those associated with the object to be named. 

I thought that here was something basic to all 
languages. Take a word like “hush”. I cannot 
imagine a Greek or a Turk or a Chinese conveying 
that meaning by anything very widely different, 
in sound at all events. 

Just here unbridled Fancy took command, and 
I began to hunt for words which could not really 
be classed as onomatopoeic, and yet in the dim and 
distant past might also have been onomatopoeic. 

Take a word like sister; Afrikaans, suster ; 
German, Schwester ; Latin, soror ; and old English, 
sweostor. 


1 An address delivered to the Transvaal Branch of the 
S.A.L.A. at a meeting held at Germiston on 29. April 
1942, 
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To my young fancy this immediately created 
the impression that from time immemorial sisters, 
when not babies themselves, were expected to 
look after the babies of the family, and that their 
very name was intended to convey somebody 
who hushed crying brats! 

Now all this sort of verbal gymnastics would 
have been thoroughly out of place at school. 
Later, when I took up Law, it became equally 
out of place at ’Varsity. But at a library—Eureka! 
I had found my seat of learning, where the most 
deviously-minded student had no one to say him 
nay, no matter into what extraordinary paths of 
inquiry he wished to roam. 

That discovery was not an unmixed blessing. 
It was a great delight, it is true, but it had many 
queer consequences. It was the only place of 
learning I ever found which could teach history 
to my satisfaction—not to say edification. But it 
was little short of disastrous if you had to settle 
down and write a public examination thereafter! 

I could wish for no more sympathetic Alma 
Mater than a good library, and, inevitably, many 
thousands have of necessity to accept the library 
as their university, or else do without a university 
altogether. But it had a queer effect on me. It 
made me discount examinations to such an extent 
that I simply could not be persuaded to write any 
examination thereafter, unless my bread and butter 
actually depended on the result. 

In the course of years I have seen just how the 
average student at a university reacts to those 
who are there to instruct him. It is by no means 
uncommon, for example, to hear the student say, 
“Oh, you can’t put that up to old James” (usually 
a much more obnoxious nickname is used)— 
“you see, that is not what he teaches or believes in, 
and the old buster believes he is the very berries 
on this subject. We know he isn’t, but we have 
got to make the grade, and so we put up the tripe 
in the form he likes it.” 

With your library professor the position is far 
otherwise. He talks to you through the written 
word—he does not prevent you from consulting 
a hundred other professors, living or dead, and 
he is not in the least put out if you do not absorb 
what he has to teach you. 

I know very well that the idea is to get a combin- 
ation of the two. At the university the professor 
will probably be more than delighted if you will 
only make use of your library to the fullest possible 
extent, and he is not altogether to blame for 
human frailties which beset all of us—wise or 
otherwise. 

But the point I wish to make here is that whilst 


the living university is not only an absolute essen- 
tial in our lives, yet it is for the vast majority of 
men and women a closed institution. 

To my mind possibly the greatest beneficiaries 
of our libraries are those men and women who, 
for a thousand-and-one reasons, never get to a 
university ; but, I venture to say, your university 
man and woman for the rest of his life is a library 
addict, and in that sense the library is the university 
which he never leaves until he dies. 

A university may be defined as a “body devoted 
to learning and education”’ and is comprised of 
teachers or masters in association with their 
students or pupils. 

This predicates a centre of instruction. Historic- 
ally, then, one had first the university, that is to 
say, the community which was a body of persons 
collectively engaged upon the specific task of 
acquiring knowledge ; a sort of combination of 
teachers or scholars or both combined—very 
much in the way that skilled craftsmen combined 
in guilds. 

I know that our medical profession very much 
resents anybody referring to their particular 
“trade union”, although they are the envy of 
every other trade union that I have ever come 
across. They simply refuse to be flattered by this. 
I wonder if it would be any comfort to them to 
know that our universities are the ancient fore- 
runners of all modern trade unions ? 

We see that from the earliest days combination 
—a democratic combination—was necessary to 
ensure progress and freedom in the field of human 
knowledge. It is perhaps apposite to say here that 
the first attempt to provide teaching beyond the 
range of ecclesiastical schools—in fact, the first 
European university—was that of Salerno in 
Italy, which became known as a school of medicine 
as early as the ninth century. 

The “University”, derived from the Latin 
universitas, developed from a community seeking 
knowledge into a community seeking knowledge at 
a specific place. The place was called the studium. 
And that is why to-day we think of a university 
as a place where scholars and masters live together, 
as it were, in communion and in constant search 
of knowledge. 

Universities are ostensibly there for the benefit 
of all those who wish to further their studies 
beyond the school stage. In practice, however, 
university careers are largely restricted to the 
sons and daughters of men who are comparatively 
well-to-do. It is true that scholarships are provided 
for promising pupils, irrespective of their social 
or financial standing. The State itself has realized 
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the advantage of bringing our universities in- 
creasingly within the range of a large student 
body. But as long as our present economic system 
survives, it will be many a long day before our 
universities will come to be regarded as ‘“‘Every- 
man’s University”. 

In the meantime, the Everyman’s University 
which is available to all and sundry is to some 
extent inarticulate, but has its own form of 
eclecticism. Everybody is eligible for membership 
—but membership is not insisted upon. 

One keeps queer company at Everyman’s 
University, sometimes. I rather like that—cannot 
bear this blue-stocking business. I like things 
which are shocking and socially disreputable—as a 
sauce piquant to my intellectual dish. _No—but 
when you are as promiscuous as I am, you are apt to 
forget just where your bright thoughts came from. 

There is that ugly word “plagiarize”. It haunts 
the poor disciple, be he ever so humble. 

One absorbs these ghostly masters’ teaching, and 
their lessons, fused in the crucible of one’s mind, 
become a product of one’s own. 

As long as you put on the raiment of a disciple, 
you are all right. But you must always remember 
that you are wearing second-hand clothes! As you 
know—‘‘these second-hand suits—they never fit 
a fellow!” 

Landor—Walter Savage Landor—came to in- 
terest me only indirectly, as a master. I wanted 
to know what he had to say about one. of the 
world’s best story-tellers, Boccaccio. 

I had read somewhere that he regarded him as 
one of the greatest writers of all time. Boccaccio, 
you will remember, was the lad who wrote all 
those naughty stories of the Decameron! 

Whilst I did not find just what I was looking 
for, I was well rewarded by dipping into Landor’s 
writings. I found there quite a number of ideas 
which struck me, even in those distant days, as 
holding good for all time. Listen to this :— 

‘‘Middling men, favoured in their lifetime by 
circumstances, often appear of higher stature than 
belongs to them.”’ 


With the perversity of the student who searches 
for confirmation of his own views, I decided that 
here was an apt description of the politician of 
any time, or any country. 

I have mixed a good deal with artistic people 
musicians, artists, and in a minor way, writers too. 
On the whole they are essentially vain creatures, 
perhaps inevitably so. They really dislike critics 
very much indeed: they live and flourish by 
praise. And here is a shaft directed at the artist 
—usually the writer :— 





‘‘When really we have the most infirmity, we are 
angry to be told we have any.”’ 


In these days there is a lot of talk about ideo- 
logies. An ideology is defined as “‘the science of 
ideas’”’, or “visionary speculation’’. I look upon it 
as a confession of faith—an expression of religion— 
as an attempt totranslate one’s philosophy into fact. 

And now listen once more to Landor :— 


‘Philosophy is but the calyx of that plant of 
Paradise, religion. Detach it, and it dies away. 
Meanwhile the plant itself, supported by its nutri- 
ment, retains its vigour ... Philosophy cann ever hold 
many men together ;... religion can. Therefore it is 
our duty and interest to remove all obstruction from 
(religion) ; (it is our duty) to give it air, light, space 
and freedom ; carrying in our hands a scourge for 
fallacy, a chain for cruelty, and an irrevocable ostra- 
cism for riches that riot in the House of God.” 


In these days of dictators, how apposite is the 
following :— 


‘‘No mortal is less to be pitied, or more to be 
detested, than he into whose hands are thrown the 
fortunes of a nation, and who squanders them 
away in the idle gratification of his pride ard his 
ambition... Vulgar men are more anxious for 
title and decoration than for power ; and notice, in 
their estimate, is preferable to regard.” 


And then this side-glance at power-politics :— 


“It appears to be the will of Providence that 
power and happiness shall never co-exist. When- 
ever a State becomes powerful, it becomes unjust, 
and injustice leads it first to the ruin of others, and 
next, and speedily, to its own... May nations find 
out by degrees that the next evil to being conquered 
is to conquer, and that he who assists in making 
slaves gives over at last by becoming one!”’ 

A fine old teacher was Landor, and although 
I did not get just what I sought from him, I came 
away with ideas which have stood the test of time 
and which have not dated, even to this day. 

I find it difficult to say good-bye to this old 
teacher. But there are a few more that I wish to 
introduce to-day, and so I must pass on. 

But I feel I must end upon a note more or less 
appropriate to my first introduction to this master, 
namely, his exaltation of Boccaccio, whose stories 
were so intimately associated with the mighty 
theme of all singers, whether in verse or prose— 
human love. 

“The heart that has once been bathed in love’s 
pure fountain, retains the pulse of youth for ever. 
Death can only take away the sorrowful from our 
affections: the flower expands, the colourless film 
that enveloped it falls off and perishes... Would 
we break a precious vase because it is as capable of 
containing the bitter as the sweet? No: the very 
things which touch us most sensibly are those which 
we should be the most reluctant to forget. The noble 
mansion is most distinguished by the beautiful 
images it retains of beings passed away; and so is 
the noble mind. 
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“The damps of autumn sink into the leaves and 
prepare them for the necessity of their fall : and thus 
insensibly are we, as years close round us, detached 
from our tenacity of life by the gentle pressure of 
recorded sorrows. When the graceful dance and its 
animated music are over, and the clapping of hands 
(so lately linked) hath ceased ; when youth and come- 
liness and pleasantry are departed, then who would 
desire to stand the following day among the extin- 
guished lamps, the faded wreaths, the dust and 
desolation left behind ?” 


I turn now to another old teacher of mine— 
Anatole France. A very wise old master this. 
He loved libraries, and is therefore a very worthy 
professor of our Everyman’s University. What is a 
book, he asks ? And then he defines it :— 


“‘A series of little printed signs—essentially only 
that. It is for the reader to supply himself with the 
forms and colours and sentiments to which these 
signs correspond. It will depend on him (the reader) 
whether the book be dull or brilliant, hot with passion, 
or cold as ice. Or if you prefer to put it otherwise, 
each word in a book is a magic finger that sets a fibre 
of our brain vibrating like a harpstring, and so evokes 
a note from the sounding-board of our soul. No matter 
how skilful, how inspired the artist’s note, the sound 
it awakes depends on the quality of the strings within 
ourselves.” 


Well—there you have it, all compact. There 
you have, set out before you, the only approach 
to the wisdom of your ghostly teachers : wisdom 
which must become a part of your own being. 
I find the right word for it in my old friend the 
dictionary : “imbibe”. It suggests not a solid 
food, but something liquid, and therefore easily 
assimilable—a sort of modern nectar, with just 
the vitamins you need. 

You must forgive me if I quote somewhat 
copiously, but I am so anxious that you should 
feel with me the inspiration of those masters I 
met in our People’s University. We are all more 
or less highly resolved to “grasp this sorry state 
of things entire, shatter it to bits, and then re- 
mould it nearer to the heart’s desire”. We talk 
of new orders, new deals, and reconstruction. 
We all see, some near at hand and others on the 
horizon, vast social changes. “Instability”, says 
Anatole France, “is no doubt the first condition 
of life. All living matter undergoes ceaseless 
modification—but imperceptibly, almost without 
our knowing it. All progress, the best as well as 
the worst, is slow and regular... All economic 
transformations have the kindly gradual operation 
characteristic of all natural forces.”’ 

And here is a lesson we would do well to learn 
when we think of the “brave new world” we 
intend to build when this dreadful holocaust of 
war shall have passed :— 


“‘Let us work at whatever we deem useful and good, 
but not in the hope of any social apocalypse ; all 
visions of that sort serve only to dazzle and deceive. 
We must look for no miracle, but resign ourselves to 
do our own infinitesimal part in making the future 
better—or worse—the future we shall never see.”’ 

In passing, listen to the brief homily to those 
who undertake the teaching of our girls :— 

‘‘Never pride yourselves on teaching a great num- 
ber of things. Rest content to arouse curiosity. Be 
satisfied with opening your scholars’ minds, and do 
not overload them. Without any interference of yours 
they will catch fire at the points where they are 
inflammable.” 

Anatole France always struck me as a man 
with a mordant humour. He is something like 
Shaw, except that he seldom makes you laugh— 
that inimitable gift, that profound Irish wit, is 
the peculiar property of our grand old man of 
letters, G.B.S. 

But there is, for all his mordancy, a somewhat 
pitying contemplation of human foibles and frail- 
ties. So there is a touch of humaneness even in 
his hardest blows. Reflect upon the following :— 

“It seems likely indeed that men make themselves 
miserable by the exaggerated opinion they have of 
themselves and their kind, and that if they could 
form ahumbler and truer notion of human nature they 
might be kinder to others and kinder to themselves.” 
For my next teacher I take a poet, Browning : 

not the greatest nor the one that appeals to me 
most, but a provocative master—provocative of 
thought. His treasures do not lie on the surface : 
they lie deep down, and even when you have 
dived into the depths you have still to prise the 
oyster loose, and then begin your search for the 
hidden pearl. 

I am not a musician, but I love music. I do not 
know whether Browning was a musician, but he 
understood and loved music. I cannot help 
thinking that every musician’s education would 
be improved if he were compelled to sit at the 
feet of Browning. 

Browning deservedly has a reputation for being 
either profoundly obscure, or obscurely profound! 
His work, therefore, requires close analysis, 
precisely in the same way as does a musical score. 
Hear the music in the words that follow ; a pic- 
ture of the harp, with the softest chords whispering 
from the strings :— 

“Your harp... with all the sensitive strings 

That dare not speak, now to itself 

Breathes slumbrously, as if some elf 

Went in and out the chords, 

His wings make murmur wheresoe’er they graze.” 

And now we are listening to an organ :— 


‘*All through my keys that gave their sounds to a wish 
of my soul, 
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All through my soul that praised as its wish flowed 
All through music and me!” [visibly forth, 
And again :— 
“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, 
shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty nor good, 
nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by 
and by... 
God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome— 
“Tis we musicians know.” 


But it is not in the sphere of music alone that 
Browning’s appeal is to be found. 

Anyone who thinks at all, is troubled (or 
should be) by doubts. There is the tremendous 
contrast between what is and what ought to be. 

Youth, rebellious ever, fortunately, is never 
pleased with what is. It is not content with the 
part Providence has assigned to it, particularly if 
it is told to be contented with its lot. 

No, youth turns to what ought to be, and so it 
suffers—but those sufferings are the birth-pangs 
of the ideal, the travail which is the price of 
progress. To them these words give hope and 
inspiration :— 

“Rather I prize the doubt, low kinds exist without : 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 
Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast : 


Irks care the cropful bird? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast ? 

Learn, nor account the pang: dare, never grudge the 
throe! 

Look thou not down, but up! 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips aglow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou 
with earth’s wheel ?’’ 


I fear I may weary you, and I must therefore 
reluctantly leave you to conjure up for yourselves 
the many masters, both ancient and modern, 
whose treasured wisdom is at your disposal in 
Everyman’s University, the Library. 

It is true those masters may not help you to a 
position in life ; you may not find an education 
which, as Ruskin puts it, will enable your son to 
keep a good coat on his back, or enable him to 
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ring with confidence the visitors’ bell at double- 
belled doors, which will enable him to have a 
double-belled door of his own, or which will, 
in short, enable him to make money. 

Here you may be inspired to the accomplish- 
ment of a great aim, but you will not be encouraged 
to look for applause in that accomplishment. 

“Granting that we have both the will and the 
sense to choose our friends well, how few of us 
have the power, or at least how limited for most is 
the sphere of choice. Nearly all our associations 
are determined by chance or necessity ; and res- 
tricted within a narrow circle. We cannot know 
whom we would; and those whom we know we 
cannot have at our side when we most need them. 
All the higher circles of human intelligence are, 
to those beneath them, only momentarily and 
partially open. We may by good fortune obtain 
a glimpse of a great poet, and hear the sound of 
his voice ; or put a question to a man of science, 
and be answered good-humouredly. We may 
intrude ten minutes’ talk upon a Cabinet Minister, 
answered probably with words worse than 
silence, being deceptive ; or snatch once or twice 
in our lives the privilege of throwing a bouquet 
in the path of a Princess, or arresting the kind 
glance of a Queen. And yet these momentary 
changes we covet, and spend our years and passions 
and powers in pursuit of little more than this ; 
while, meantime, there is a society continually 
open to us, of people who talk to us as long as 
we like, whatever our rank or occupation ; talk 
to us in the best words they can choose, and of the 
things nearest to their hearts. And this society 
comes to us so numerous and so gentle, and can 
be kept waiting round us all day long, in those 
plainly furnished and narrow ante-rooms, our 
book-case shelves, we make no account of that 
company—perhaps never listen to a word they 
say, all day long.” 

At long last we are making a move to expand 
the field and scope of our libraries in South 

Africa. We are in the midst of a great war, and 
it is sad to reflect that many of us in our lifetime 
have passed through many wars. I cannot escape 
the conclusion that if my Everyman’s University 
had been more sedulously cultivated, had been 
brought nearer not merely to the multitude, but 
also to those, alas! who control our destinies, the 
world might have been saved much of this anguish 
and travail in the years we have seen. 

To you, Ladies and Gentlemen, who bear aloft 
the torch of understanding, you who labour year 
in and year out, so that more of your fellow- 
creatures may come to appreciate the treasures 
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over which you preside—my grateful thanks go out. 

I know that those who labour in the field in 
which you labour do not receive the plaudits of 
the public. You are not nearly so popular as a 
film-star! Perhaps the onlooker sees most of the 
game, and I can assure you that slowly but surely 
progress is being made. You may think it is a 
labour of Sisyphus—I, as an outsider, see that 
the stone is not really rolling back to the bottom 
again. 

I think I must have given you a surfeit of 
quotation in this address. But I want to finish 
with the words of Sir John Herschel—I think this 
was an address he gave when opening some school 
library, and this is what he said :-— 


2? Quoted in SCHLEGEL, F. von. 


‘‘Were I to pray for a taste which should stand me 
in stead under every variety of circumstances, and be 
a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me during 
life, and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon me, it would be 
a taste for reading... Give a man this taste, and 
the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail 
of making him a happy man ; unless, indeed, you put 
into his hands a most perverse selection of books. 
You place him in contact with the best society in 
every period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest, 
the tenderest, the bravest and the purest characters 
who have adorned humanity. You make him a 
denizen of all nations, a contemporary of all ages. 
The world has been created for him.”’ ? 


The philosophy of 
history... 2. ed. rev. London: Bohn, 1846, behind 


half-title page. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Bloemfontein. Public Library. The chairman of the 
Finance Committee announced at a recent meeting 
of the Town Council that the Council had in effect 
adopted the principle of a free public library for 
Bloemfontein, but that the whole scheme could not 
be put into operation immediately. As a first step 
the Council’s grant to the Public Library had been 
increased by £250 for this year, and it was hoped 
that another increase of £250 will be possible next 
year, and so on progressively until the Council was 
satisfied that it could afford to finance a free library. 
The increase of £250 for this year was approved by 
the Council. (The Friend 29. April 1942). 

Grahamstown. Public Library. From the Annual 
report for 1941: The woodwork on the weather- 
side of the building has been treated, and the whole 
of the electric installation rewired ... The children’s 
department continues its steady growth. Between 
400 and 500 children freely used their corner. The 
actual number of enrolled child-members has in- 
creased to 99, and the issue was higher than in any 
previous year... The City Council has decided to 
double its grant (hitherto £15) for 1942. 

Indian Research Libraries. The Modern librarian, v. 12, 
no. 2, Jan-Mar. 1942 is devoted to technical and 
research libraries. Extensive surveys are given of the 
research libraries in Madras and in the Bombay 
presidency. 

In the first half of the 19. century research activities 
in Madras were carried on chiefly by European offi- 
cials and missionaries, and in 1812 the library of the 
Literary Society was founded. This, however, 
afterwards fell into disuse. 

Later in the century research activities in Madras 
centred in the Madras Government Museum, in 
conjunction with which the Connemara Public Lib- 
rary was established in 1890. The library is now inde- 
pendent and administered by the Government. It 
has about 70,000 volumes and a full-time librarian. 

In 1912 the Madras University received a grant to 
establish a library, which was opened in 1914. In 
1923 the new Madras University Act stimulated the 
research activities of the University and of its library. 
The librarian, Mr. Ranganathan, made an intensive 
study of library methods in the West, and has since 


then built up a very creditable research library, 
including a valuable periodicals collection. A certain 
amount of co-operation is in force with other Madras 
libraries, such as the Museum, the Medical College 
and the Law College. 

The University Library also houses the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. 

The Library is open for 13 hours a day throughout 
the year, including Sundays and holidays. 

Bombay presidency has a large variety of research 
libraries, many of them in charge of trained librarians ; 
many are classified by Dewey or by the Universal 
Decimal Classification, and the majority have card 
and/or printed catalogues. Chief among them are: 
the Library of the University Department of Chemical 
Technology, with about 4,000 volumes, established 
in 1934; the Library of the Indian Meteorological 
Department, Poona, established in 1875, and now 
containing about 3,000 volumes ; the Library of the 
Department of Industries at Bombay with 6,867 
books. There are four medical libraries in the city 
of Bombay, and two others, with an inter-library loan 
arrangement between them. One of them was estab- 
lished as far back as.1845 and has about 13,000 
volumes, another started in 1896 has 12,000 volumes. 
One of the largest is that of the School of Economics 
and Sociology of the University of Bombay, with 
30,000 volumes. Law is catered for by the seven Law 
Colleges affiliated to the University, and the Bar 
Library in the High Court founded in 1873. 

Cape Town. University Library. A £17,500 extension 
to the Jagger Library is under way. Building opera- 
tions commenced in March and the Librarian hopes 
to move in early next year. The extension provides 
new staff offices on two floors, three stack levels and 
a storage basement, passenger and book lifts, air- 
conditioning, as well as sixteen student carrels on each 
stack level. Fluorescent stack lighting is to be used in 
new stack rooms and has already been installed in 
the old stacks. The new building rises at the back of 
thepresent building, and is going considerably higher, 
as no excavation is being done. This causes some 
difference in levels, making access from the present 
building to the extension rather complicated. Shelv- 
ing and equipment will be left until after the war. 
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AN ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE LIBRARY 
VACATION SCHOOL AT CAPE TOWN' 


CHARLES CHRISTIE 
President of the South African Library Association 


PREACHERS are not equipped for the delivery of a 
sermon unless they have a text. If the idea is 
that a text keeps the preacher to the point, then 
it might be adopted by other people. So I have a 
text which Mr. Freer kindly printed for me in a 
recent issue of the Journal. It is taken from a letter 
of Alfred the Great to Bishop Waerferth (890) and 
it reads: “Consider what punishment shall fall 
upon us for the sake of this world, if we have 
neither loved wisdom ourselves nor suffered other 
men to obtain it...’ And, though homiletics 
does not encourage two texts, Mr. G. T. Garratt’s 
recent study of Lord Brougham has a passage to 
the effect that Brougham, in the English debates 
on popular education in 1820, quoted usefully 
Pope Benedict’s Bull of 1724, in which the estab- 
lishment of schools was encouraged because the 
source of all evils was ignorance. 

Now what is there for us in these deliverances ? 

Is there any life which provides more opportun- 
ities than yours for the exercise of King Alfred’s 
precept? You are not only “suffering” but 
encouraging other men to obtain wisdom. You 
are living up to that text every day of your working 
life. You, of all people, would win his commenda- 
tion, and two or three people like Sir Thomas Muir 
would share it with you. Not even in cloistered 
academic places is the love of wisdom carried to 
such lengths as it is in the library profession. 
Listen for a moment to the testimony of a detached 
and very competent American observer, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher :— 

“American librarians form such an astonishing 
spectacle of serenity and genuine happiness in the 
midst of our restless, discontented, stuffily prosperous 
American life. They are sure they are doing some- 
thing worth while. That certainty, and enough bread 
and butter to keep physically alive, has always made 
human beings happier and more vital than any 
heaping-up of cash or medals. Their working hours 
are untroubled by any of our haggard riddles and 
doubts ... they absolutely know, as few people know 
anything, that there are in books heaped-up treasures 
of beauty and sadness and hope and resignation and 
information and fun and philosophy and understand- 
ing, so richly diverse that there is not a human life 
that would not be the better, finer, for sharing them. 
And they base their lives on this knowledge ... They 
cannot rest, day or night, for thinking of those not 
yet reached, of opportunities for service not yet 


pounds upon formal education. 


realized. Why, in the midst of twentieth-century 
commercialism, do librarians renounce self to preach 
this new gospel ? I do not know. It may be that the 
spirit of democracy or its double, the urge towards 
universal education, from time to time reaches out 
and anoints its chosen missionary from among the 
crowd of money-getters ... But whatever the cause, 
there they are, the most devoted, purposeful, success- 
ful, disinterested company of practical idealists in 
our muddled twentieth-century America.” 

Well, then, whom is this text pointed at, if not 
at you ? What of people in public life ? Are there 
more than two or three who can put their hands 
on their hearts and say: “Well, I, at least, have 
done all I could for the extension of the library 
movement in South Africa.” Are there? I am 
not too sure. There are promising members of 
the Senate and the House of Assembly, and our 
Library Boards, but, taking it by and large, do 
you think King Alfred would have been gratified 
with the efforts of our politicians ? Do you? 

We are all for democracy, but it is not because 
of what democracy in South Africa has done for 
libraries and the library movement and the spread 
of knowledge. But perhaps it is whispered : 
why should democracy worry about the library 
movement ? Because, as that enlightened Pope 
knew in 1724, the source of all evils is ignorance, 
and an ignorant democracy is almost a contra- 
diction in terms. Because, as one of the most 
learned of English historians has put it, if there is 
one thing the study of history shows to be certain, 
it is that an ignorant democracy cannot last long. 
(Elton’s Frederick York Powell, Vol. 2. p. 13). 

South African democracy, in her conflict with 
ignorance, has a magnificent offensive weapon in 
public libraries and doesn’t make use of it. What 
would King Alfred or that wise old Pope think of 
the plight of our rural areas, in the light of our 
opportunities ? South Africa has done little more 
than lip-service to the cause of libraries, the natural 
extension and development of any educational 
system. Democracy in America takes the library 
movement seriously. Democracy in our country 
plays with it. 

Of course, we are spending a globular number of 
Our record is 


July 1941. 
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most creditable and we have a very fine educational 
ladder, but what is education, after all? Only a 
kit of tools—and what is the use of providing a 
child in the country with a kit of tools if the 
opportunities of using them are scanty or non- 
existent ? And if we know, as we do know, that 
competent people are anxious to remedy this state 
of affairs and develop rural libraries, are we not 
culpable if we do not employ them? Are we not 
conspiring to prevent other men from obtaining 
wisdom, and are we not in danger of King Alfred’s 
punishment ? 

We know that the fundamental assumption of 
democracy is intelligence—that a vote cast ignor- 
antly is in the nature of a danger to the State. 
Ignorance is the enemy. But that eighteenth 
century Pope, with his denunciation of ignorance 
as the source of all evils, knew it too. Have 
we got as far as we should in two centuries ? 
Ignorance is still the enemy and we must come 
to grips with this question of education and the 
libraries and we must do it soon. We simply 
cannot go on teaching children to read and then 
turning them loose in places where there is nothing 
to be read. The absence of any educational 
“follow-up” —necessarily, a rural library service— 
in such large areas is, at its lowest, bad business, 
for it means that we are not getting anything like 
the maximum return from our immense expend- 
iture on formal education. And when you think 
that this could be provided by a library system, 
covering practically all the more closely inhabited 
country areas, for a minute fraction of our educa- 
tional expenditure, it makes one marvel at the 
leadership which has neither loved wisdom itself 
(or not loved it enough), nor suffered other men 
to obtain it. Those who love wisdom enough 
simply cannot help encouraging other men to 
obtain it. People who went for help to that great 
scholar, Lord Acton, generally went away with a 
bundle of books, and more books from Lord Acton 
would follow the day after, and more books the 
day after that! It is a note of the species that the 
real lover of wisdom cannot bottle it up and keep 
it to himself. 

Now, from all this, it might appear that the 
library movement is languishing, and that there 
is nothing to show for years of prodding and 
agitation, but, of course, that is not so. We have 
to record many advances. In fact, if one is in a 


position to take a long view, it is extraordinary 
how the library movement has progressed. When 
Henry Bradshaw was President of the English 
Library Association in 1882, he lamented (in a 
note on Size Notation) that he had not found, in 
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the previous twenty years, five Englishmen, either 
librarians or booksellers, who knew how to dis- 
tinguish a folio from a quarto, or an octavo from 
a twelvemo or sixteenmo (Memoir, p. 290). That 
was barely sixty years ago, and Bradshaw was a 
careful man, not in the least given to overstate- 
ment. He said this deliberately and it gives us 
a glimpse of the gulf between the past and the 
present. Members of your profession would not 
fail nowadays to distinguish between folio and 
quarto. (Distinguishing between octavo and twelve- 
mo is another story. I suppose Bradshaw, dealing 
mainly with books printed on paper with wire lines 
and in a smaller range of printing sizes, found 
the distinction easy to make, but, with a modern 
printing paper, the distinction between some oct- 
avos of the smaller sizes and some twelvemos of 
the larger might well puzzle the bibliographer). 

In South Africa we have such a long way to go 
that we are apt to deny ourselves the satisfaction 
of looking back, but there is a great deal for 
which to be thankful. I do hope that the renewed 
interest in libraries in the Cape Province, which 
we attribute to the indefatigable efforts of members 
of the Cape Branch of the Library Association, 
will lead, in no short time, to a thoroughly adequate 
Rural Library Scheme. 

Harking back to my text, King Alfred said, you 
remember, that we have to love wisdom ourselves. 
We have to encourage other men to obtain it but 
we have to love it ourselves. Now, you may say, 
what is the use of talking about loving wisdom, 
and all that it implies of study and inquiry, to 
people who are living in parts of South Africa 
remote from centres of learning and the larger 
libraries. Well, I saw in the Times literary supple- 
ment some time ago a letter from a correspondent, 
writing from Port St. John’s, Kaffraria, correcting 
—and correcting quite magisterially too!—a 
reviewer who had gone astray on some topic 
connected with the higher criticism of Froissart. 
It can be done. If you care to canalize your 
reading and devote your leisure to one subject, 
or one aspect of a subject, you can, more easily 
than in some countries, become an authority on it. 
Mr. Ross, the erudite librarian of Kimberley, is 
the authority upon several aspects of South 
African bibliography, and we can never forget the 
memorable bibliographical work of John Gaspard 
Gubbins—done in the intervals of developing an 
immense farm in the Western Transvaal. Mrs. 
Mackay, now of Johannesburg, is the authority on 
Burchell of the Zebra, and knows more of Burchell 
than anybody living. Mr. Buxton-Forman pre- 
pared his authoritative bibliography of Meredith 
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with the aid of photostatic copies sent to him here 
by libraries in Europe and America. Dr. A. W. 
Roberts did work of first-class importance in 
astronomical research at Lovedale with a second- 
hand theodolite and a pair of field-glasses. That 
accomplished man, whose death we lamented a 
few months ago, J. de Villiers Roos, found, when 
he was Secretary for Justice, that some of his 
country magistrates had time on their hands. It 
was a good many years ago and I believe they are 
busier now, but Mr. Roos had strong convictions 
on the profitable use of leisure in South African 
dorps, and he printed and circulated a long 
memorandum on the subject. It was a most 
interesting paper, leaning heavily to natural 
science and instancing what had been done by 
various magistrates to advance its frontiers. 
Jansen in Victoria West had made quite impressive 
discoveries of the material of pre-history. Another 
magistrate, Hare, had specialized in ornithology ; 
Marais in spiders ; and so on. 

I think it can be fairly asserted that some of the 
best work in South Africa is being done in unlikely 
places, and probably Mr. Stirling will bear that 
out from his knowledge of the demands made 
upon the Central Library. It is very easy to over- 
rate the privilege of access to one of the larger 
libraries and the sophisticated pleasure of handling 
new books every week or two. Access to a big 
library is not so important for studious readers 
as it used to be. As you are well aware, our Central 
Library—which we owe to the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York—will do its 
best to provide a student with what he requires, 
and the record of the material unearthed in South 
Africa by the Library is full of interest. 

The librarian in our country—this country of 
wide open spaces where so much ignorance stalks 


unashamed—has a mission of first-rate import- 
ance, but, just as we treat libraries with little 
consideration, so we treat librarians. A librarian 
who, ordinarily, is one of the _ best-informed 
members of the community, should not be one 
of the worst paid. This country is crying out for 
community leaders—you may remember Mabel 
Karney at the Education Fellowship urging upon 
teachers their obligations in this respect—but 
community leaders should not be kept on the 
bread line. 

I liked the Literary supplement notice of Dr. 
Arundell Esdaile’s Essays. ‘“To live in a library”, 
said the reviewer, “‘to live in a library as its servant 
is one way of serving the truth: that is one of 
the lessons which the reader can gather from Dr. 
Esdaile’s pages. The librarian, in fact, can put 
before the nation as lofty ideals as any other 
leader or director of men.” (7.L.S., 25.5.40). 

I don’t think it is too much to say that, if the 
country librarian in South Africa makes full use 
of his or her opportunities, the wilderness and the 
solitary place will be glad for him or for her. 
There is another applicable scripture about the 
conies. You remember they are described as a 
feeble folk, but with an enlightening and hearten- 
ing qualification : they make their houses among 
the rocks. A man or a woman whose spiritual 
home is among the great rocks of that immense 
spiritual endowment, the love of wisdom, need 
never be dismayed. Governments and Provincial 
Councils may come and go, but they leave undis- 
turbed the librarian with a house in those rocks 
and her heart in her job. 

It has been a privilege, indeed, to speak to you, 
and I am sure that you will like your School and 
that it will open up fresh interests and unsuspected 
horizons. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Extracts from Minutes of Proceedings of Administrative 
Council 


Examination fees. Resolved that the following in- 
creased examination fees be approved :— 


Any part of the Elementary 10s. 6d. 

Any part of the Intermediate 21s. 0d. 

Any part of the Final 42s. Od. 

Language tests 21s. Od. per language 

Composite fees to be abolished. 

Half-fees for candidates undergoing re-examination 
to be abolished. 


Dates of Examinations. Resolved that, commencing 
January 1943, the examinations shall be held annually 


in July, but for 1942 examinations shall be held in June 
and December. 


Correspondence Courses. Agreed that the next Corres- 
pondence Course shall run from March 1942 to May 
1943 ; in succeeding years they shall commence in 
August and end in the June following. 

Education Sub-committee (Cf. S.A.L. 9: 136, April 
1942) Council’s member. Resolved that Mr. H. R. 
Raikes be the Council’s nominee on the Education 
Sub-committee. 


Ex-officio members of Education Sub-committee. Re- 
solved that the President, the Vice-President and 
the Hon. Secretary of the Association be ex-officio 
members of the Education Sub-committee, in addition 
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to the seven members appointed by the Branches and 
the Council.? 


Modification of examination syllabus for Non-Europeans. 
Recommended that for Non-Europeans :— 
(i) The Elementary Examination may consist of 
I. Literature of English or Afrikaans or of a 
Bantu language (Grade A). 
Assuming thata Bantu literature were taken 
under I :— 
II. The Literature of one of the official languages 
not taken under I (Grade B). 
III. As for Europeans. 

(ii) Language certificates (Scheme, par. 5). 
Non-Europeans may offer (a) either the second 
official language; or a modern European 
language ; or a classical language ; and (b) a 
second Bantu language belonging to a different 
group from that taken on Grade A for the 
Elementary. 


(iii) Intermediate. As for Europeans. 

(iv) Final. Bantu Literary History may be offered 
instead of either English Literary History or 
Afrikaans and Nederlands Literary History. 

Syllabus. The following syllabus has been drawn 
up by Professor C. M. Doke and approved 
by the Council :— 


(i) For the Elementary Examination : One 3-hour 
paper on the literature of one Bantu language, 
which may be chosen from the following : Swahili, 
Nyanja, Zulu, Xhosa, Southern Sotho. 

Candidate to show good working knowledge of 
the principal books, their authors, contents, and a 
grammatical appreciation thereof. Apart from 
first-hand study of the works, the following are 
useful helps :— 

Swahili : The Lyongo Saga (Werner) 

1 The following have been elected by the Transvaal 

Branch as its representatives on the Education Sub- 

committee: Mr. P. Freer, Mr. R. F. Kennedy, Miss 

P. M. Speight. 


Zulu : Izibongo (Grant) 
Zulu Poetry (Vilakazi) 
S. Sotho: Literature of Lesotho (Franz) 


(ii) For the Final Examination: Bantu Literary His- 
tory (Two papers of 3 hours each) :— 

(a) The Language Families of Africa: main 
characteristics: distribution: classification 
and sub-classification. 

(b) The classification of the Bantu languages in 
detail ; literary forms and dialects. 

(c) History of Bantu literature: The following 
material is available :— 

(1) The Earliest Records of Bantu (Bantu 
Studies) 

(2) The age of Brusciotto (Bantu Studies) 

(3) Nineteenth Century Language Pioneers 
in Bantu (Bantu Studies) 

(4) The literature of Lesotho (Bantu Studies) 

(5) Nyanja Literature (Africa) 

(6) Swahili Poetry (Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies) 

(7) Swahili Prose Literature (Bantu Studies) 

(8) A Preliminary Investigation into the State 
of the Native Languages of South Africa 
with Suggestions as to Research and the 
Development of Literature (Bantu Studies) 

(9) Bantu and Negro Literature (Shepherd) 

(10) Literature of Tsonga, Tswa, and Ronga 
(Bantu Studies) 
(d) Orthography and standardization. 

(1) Nyanja unification 

(2) Swahili standardization 

(3) Shona unification 

(4) Orthography of ‘Tswana, Northern Sotho, 
Zulu, Xhosa 


Fellowship of S.A.L.A. In October 1940, the Council 
granted applications for admission to the fellowship of 
the S.A.L.A. (under par. 18 of the Scheme of exam- 
inations) to Miss M. W. Shilling, Diploma of the 
London School of Librarianship, and to Miss E 
Hartmann, F.L.A. 


MORE NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


(Culled from recent numbers ofjNew Zealand Libraries). 

Our colleagues in this sister dominion seem to be 
very much up and doing. Co-operation is the keynote 
of their activities, and many relevant activities have 
been brought under the tutelage of a Book Resources 
Committee set up in July 1941. At a meeting in Novem- 
ber 1941, the following topics were discussed: ‘‘the 
union catalogue, a depository set of Library of Con- 
gress cards, complete coverage in New Zealand of all 
publications of any value in the English language, loans 
for long periods and in bulk to all free libraries and the 
libraries of teaching institutions, revised procedure for 
interloan, centralized cataloguing for New Zealand 
material.”” (N.Z.L. 5: 113, Dec. 1941). 

Plans are under way for the microfilming of main 
entries from the catalogues of all New Zealand libraries, 
starting with the more important ones, as a basis for 
a union catalogue. The possibility of using a depository 
set of L.C. cards as a foundation of this catalogue is 
being explored. Carnegie assistance is being sought for 
the purchase of the filming apparatus. 


‘The interloan service, begun several years ago mainly 
at the instigation of the librarians of the university 
colleges, has firmly established itself. The Committee 
has considered one or two ways of cutting down time 
taken in locating material pending the establishment of 
a centralized request service. 

‘A proposal brought forward by Mr. Taylor for the 
issue and sale by the Alexander Turnbull Library of 
printed catalogue cards for New Zealand material was 
considered by the Committee and it was decided to 
give the support of the Committee to this proposal, 
which will be put before the Ministers concerned. It 
was considered inadvisable to attempt centralized 
cataloguing within the Dominion of other than New 
Zealand material.’’ (Ibid. p. 115). 

A more original scheme is that for the complete 
coverage of all publications of any value in the English 
language. The Committee recommends ‘“‘that funds be 
made available to ensure that at least one copy of every 
book of value published in the English language from 
1940 onwards should reach New Zealand, and further 
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to obtain all publications prior to 1940 which still have 
value... Work has already begun on checking library 
holdings in science and technology with ASLIB Book- 
lists and other bibliographical tools. All entries for 
scientific and technical books in the Cumulative Book 
Index for 1941 onwards will be checked with the union 
catalogue of library accessions since January 1941, 
which is in the possession of the Central Bureau... 
It is no use expecting, of course, that the whole burden 
of purchasing books other than those of general interest 
can be passed on to the Government. All that we can 
legitimately ask of the Government is the closing of 
gaps. Preliminary tests made of library book holdings 
in certain industrial subjects show that there are gaps, 
though, having regard to our population, coverage is 
better than might have been expected. Something 
could be done by more co-ordination in book buying, 
especially between libraries in the same city, but it is 
difficult to see how coverage can be completed unless 
a central fund is available for the purpose:’ (Ibid., 
p. 116-18). 

The Committee has gained the active support of the 
Minister of Education, who stated at the above meet- 
ing: ‘I shall follow with great interest the work of the 
Committee, and any recommendations which you may 
make regarding the ways in which the Government can 
further the development of New Zealand libraries will 
receive very careful and most sympathetic consideration 
from me and from the Government.” 

This statement had already been implemented earlier 
in a letter from the Minister to the N.Z.L.A., in con- 
nexion with the work of the Central Bureau for Library 
Book Imports, inviting the Association ‘“‘to suggest how 
greatest use could be made of the books and periodicals 
already in the Dominion, and how the expenditure of 
future overseas funds could be made to the best pur- 
pose.” (N.Z.L. 5:14, Aug. 1941). 

The August 1941 issue contains an article by Mr. 
John Harris, compiler of the Union list of serial publica- 
tions in New Zealand libraries, describing the method of 
compilation and the difficulties encountered. A prelim- 
inary checklist is to be mimeographed for careful 
checking by individual libraries before the final list is 
printed. This is to be a comprehensive list, embracing 
all subjects, not limited to science and technology as 
are Archey’s List of scientific periodicals in N.Z. libraries 
(1927), Pitt’s Catalogue of scientific periodicals in Austral- 
ian libraries (1930), and our own “‘Lloyd’s List’’ (of 
which, however, a second volume of ‘‘Humanities’’ is 
to be commenced shortly). Some 35 libraries are 
represented as against 44 in the 1927 edition of ‘‘Lloyd’s 
List”, and 78 in the new edition (1942). 


Index to New Zealand periodicals. Further details are 
now given of the Index, which we noticed in our issue 
of Jan. 1942, p. 99. The Index is to be published 
quarterly, the last number in each year being a cumul- 
ative one. Subscription is 4s. a year, payable to the 
Hon. Secretary, N.Z.L.A., P.O. Box 1529, Wellington, 
C.1, N.Z. 

School library service. ‘The Education Department 
has been investigating recently ways and means of 
improving school libraries. Asa result . . . anew scheme 
for the supply of children’s books to primary, inter- 
mediate, and district high schools is to be set up... 
The number of schools which can be admitted to the 
new service each year is limited by the number of books 
which it is possible to obtain at the present time. For 
this and other reasons it will be necessary to levy an an- 
nual charge upon schools which participate, equivalent 
to the sum of one shilling per child served. It is hoped 
that it will not be necessary to make this charge... 
for more than the first two or three years that each school 
belongs to the service... Payment must be made from 
School Committee, Parents’ Association, or other funds. 
No part of the charge must be levied upon individual 
children. The payment made by the school is a small 
fraction of the actual cost of the books which the school 
will receive. The main cost of the scheme is being 
provided from education funds.” (N.Z.L. 5 : 65-67, 
Oct. 1941). 

Training of librarians. The December issue contains 
the final version of the Syllabus for the Certificate and 
Diploma of the N.Z.L.A. mentioned in S.A.L. 9:99, 
Jan. 1942. The training scheme goes well off the beaten 
track and indicates an earnest attempt to provide the 
best training in relation to local conditions. As set out 
on paper both the syllabus and the manner of conduct- 
ing the course, which is by correspondence, appear to 
be thorough. At the same time the latter is elastic and 
pleasingly unconventional. ‘‘The primary object of 
this syllabus is not to set up a system of examinations 
but to provide a course of training... Tests set will be 
of five types... (a) Project work; (b) oral work; 
(c) written examination of the short-answer type; 
(d) prepared essay; (e) written examination of the 
ordinary type”’ (p. 110). It seems that more weight 
will be attached to the year’s work than to the final 
examination, tutors and an Examining Board co-operat- 
ing in the final judgment. Provision seems to be made 
for students to present themselves when ready, and to 
repeat, at an interval specified by the Board, sections 
in which their work is inadequate. A novel feature is 
the compilation of a Reading Record of fifty weeks of 
the student’s own reading. 


PERSONALIA 


SauL—Miss Daphne Saul, librarian of the Randfontein 
Public Library, was married on 28. May 1942 to 
Mr. J. A. Wilmot, of Johannesburg. She is retaining 
her post for the present. 

Rocers—Miss Hilda Rogers, assistant at the University 
of the Witwatersrand Library, was married on 
7. March 1942 to Mr. Basil Botha. She is remaining 
on the staff for the present. 

Van DER RrEtT—Dr. F. G. van der Riet received his 
B.L.s. degree from the Michigan School of Library 
Science in June 1941 and assumed duty as librarian 


at Rhodes University College in February this year. 

Warp-—Miss Audrey Ward, assistant at the University 
of the Witwatersrand Library, was married on 
28. March 1942 to Mr. H. Druce. She is remaining 
on the staff for the present. 


WITH THE FORCES 
Miss M. R. Colman, formerly of the University of the 
Witwatersrand Library. 
Miss P. G. Parnell, formerly of the University of the 
Witwatersrand Library. 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 





Lectures in Librarianship. A short course of 9 lectures 
on librarianship was given under the auspices of the 
Transvaal (Carnegie) Non-European Library for 
students attending the Jan Hofmeyr School of Social 
Welfare during the months of January and February 
1942. 

Students are all Non-Europeans intending to take 
up social welfare work of one type or another. Some 


intend to become organizers of sports or librarians in 


Transvaal municipal locations; others will become 
secretaries of branches of organizations such as the 
Y.M.C.A., and Gamma Sigma Clubs, and will, of 
course, have to include charge of the Club library 
among their duties. A few who attended the course 
are engaged in library work at the moment. 

The following lectures were given: E. A. Bor- 
land, Introduction to library work; E. A. Borland, 
Cataloguing ; Karlton C. Johnson, Reader guidance ; 
E. A. Borland, Classification ; E. A. Borland, Library 
buildings and furniture; Miss E. Taylor, Routine 
methods ; C. W. Tshetlo, The Librarian and his social 
contacts; Miss E. Hartmann, Reference books ; Miss 
E. Hartmann, Reference books. 


South African Public Library, Cape Town. Lord 
Harlech at annual meeting of subscribers, 13. March 
1942. Lord Harlech, who is a trustee of the British 
Museum, a member of the Council of the National 
Library of Wales, and the hereditary owner of an 
ancient private library, spoke with authority and 
insight on the functions of the South African Public 
Library as a national institution. He drew attention 
to the valuable collections of incunabula, manu- 
scripts, and valuable printed books, which make it 
a Mecca for students from all over Africa and beyond. 
He stressed the importance of encouraging the 
collection of manuscript letters and other documents, 
which would be of great value to students in the 
future. The Library already has in its possession the 
papers of notable South Africans such as J. H. Hof- 
meyr, John X. Merriman, Sir Graham Bower, and 
W. B. Schreiner. Private owners of such material 
should be made aware of the importance of depositing 
it in a national library. 

Lord Harlech also spoke of the importance of 
encouraging good binding as a craft in this country. 


Windhoek. Public Library. (Population 4,765). From 
the Annual report for 1941: Membership has 
increased from 244 to 304. Of the 272 books added 
during the year 113 were English, 126 German, and 
33 Afrikaans... The agreement with the Germiston 
Public Library, under which the library receives 
approximately 200 additional books a year, is still 
functioning satisfactorily... During the latter end 
of last year a much-needed reference section was 


Hopefield. Public Library. 


started, on which approximately £45 has been spent 
to date. There are now about 166 volumes available 
for reference. 

In response to demand the Library has acquired 
partly by gift and partly by purchase some 62 child- 
ren’s books for the convenience of members who 
would occasionally like to take out suitable books for 
their children. 


Sea Point, who died recently, has left, among other 
bequests to public institutions, a sum of £300 to the 
Public Library of Hopefield, where he was born. 
The annual interest is to be used either for the 
purchase of an equal number of Afrikaans and 
English books or for the maintenance of the library, 


South African Library Association. Cape Branch. 
The Executive Committee has embarked on an ex- 
tensive campaign of contacting library committees 
in order to stimulate more interest in library matters 
and promote co-operation. Professor Murray and 
Mr. Immelman addressed the Rondebosch Library 
Committee, and Miss Ashenhurst and Mr. Immelman 
the Bellville Library Committee in May. Early in 
June Mr. Varley and Professor Murray are addressing 
the Wellington and Paarl Library Committees, and 
Mr. Varley and Mr. Immelman will go to Kuils 
River and to Wynberg. Stellenbosch, Somerset 
West, Strand, and all other neighbouring libraries 
have also been contacted. 

On 6. March Mr. Immelman addressed the Penin- 
sula Branch of the Suid-Afrikaanse Onderwysersunie 
on Die Kind en die bock, dealing with the necessity 
for, and the importance of the library in the school. 
(See report in Die Unie, 37 : 358-59, Mei 1942). Mr. 
Varley is going to Port Elizabeth to address the 
annual conference of the S.A. Teachers’ Association, 
who invited him at the suggestion of the Cape 
Branch. ‘The Parow-Bellville joint S.A.T.A- 
S.A.O.U. Branch has also asked the Cape Branch of 
the S.A.L.A. to arrange speakers to address them 
on library matters. 

The Cape Branch held a combined meeting recently 
with the Society for Recorded Music, which was 
very well attended, and it is proposed to hold further 
combined meetings with other bodies. 


Fellowship of S.A.L.A. In October 1940, the Council 
granted applications for admission to the Fellowship 
of the S.A.L.A. (under par. 18 of the Scheme of 
examinations) to Miss M. W. Shilling, Diploma of 
the London School of Librarianship, and to Miss 
E. Hartmann, F.L.A. 


Emendatum. S.4.L. 9: 118, April 1942, footnote. 
For Graham’s Law read Gresham’s Law. 





Mr. J. H. Neethling of 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE CAPE PROVINCE’ 
Dr. W. DE Vos MALAN 


I CONSIDER it a very great privilege to have been 
asked by the University of Cape Town, under 
whose auspices this Vacation Course in School 
Librarianship for Teachers is being conducted, 
to speak at this first session. When the invitation 
to address you here this evening first reached me, 
I truly felt that I had no right to deliver the 
opening address on this occasion. ‘The University 
of its own accord and without any suggestion 
from the Department was seeking to supply a 
long-felt need in the schools, and the head of 
the Department of Education, whose task it is 
to provide for the in-service training of teachers, 
was being given the honour of introducing the 
course just as if he had had a share in planning it. 
My feeling of guilt, however, very soon made way 
for an intense feeling of gratification that the 
universities of the Cape Province and the Depart- 
ment of Education have succeeded for so many 
years in harmoniously co-operating in the training 
of teachers. With few exceptions all our secondary 
teachers are trained in university institutions. 
While primary teachers for the most part receive 
their professional training in Departmental schools, 
the Cape Province is singular in this respect that 
the universities also train primary teachers. It 
would therefore seem to be the joint task of these 
two bodies concerned with the training of teachers 
to fill in any gaps in their training which may 
become evident when those teachers are engaged 
in actual practice. I think it is in this spirit that 
the University authorities undertook this vacation 
course and extended the invitation to you to leave 
your work for a week and sacrifice part of your 
vacation in order to acquire further knowledge 
and skill in the organization of school libraries. 


I wish therefore to take this opportunity of 
thanking, on your behalf, and on behalf of the 
Department of Education, the University authori- 
ties ; and in particular Professor Reyburn, Chair- 
man of the Library Committee of the University 
of Cape Town and our Chairman this evening; 
Professor Burger, Dean of the Faculty of Educa 
tion; and Mr. Immelman, Librarian of the 
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University, for having arranged this course. 
This is, I think, the first vacation course in library 
organization and methods for teachers conducted 
in the Cape Province. Your programme of work, 
including lectures, discussions, and practical 
demonstrations, promises to be most interesting 
and instructive. I feel sure that you will greatly 
benefit by the teaching and wise guidance which 
will be given you and trust that the knowledge 
and skill which you will acquire here will make 
each of you a better teacher and a more useful 
member of the staff on which you are serving. 
What you will get out of the course will depend 
in no small measure on what you are prepared to 
put into it. Most of you are experienced teachers. 
You know that in the give and take of worth-while 
experience, real learning takes place. Make use of 
the many opportunities which will be given you 
during this course to gather worth-while exper- 
ience. Enter into the discussions and share your 
experience with others. 

It is not my intention this evening to touch on 
any particular phases of the school library problem 
which you are discusing in this Course. I want 
to give you a brief sketch of the development of 
a school library system in the Cape Province and 
also present as clear a picture as possible of the 
present position of school libraries in our Province. 
I hope the teachers from the other Provinces will 
find something of interest to them also in the facts 
and figures given. 

The honour of being called the Father of School 
Libraries in the Cape Province belongs without 
any doubt to Sir Thomas Muir, who was Super- 
intendent-General of Education at the Cape 
during the period of 1892-1915. Dr. Muir was a 
keen scholar and a great lover of books. When he 
succeeded Sir Langham Dale in 1892 he took 
immediate steps to enrich the school life of children 
by arousing interest amongst teachers in the read- 
ing of other than textbooks and granting aid to 


1 Opening address at Vacation Course for Teachers 
on School Libraries, University of Cape Town, 8.-19. 
December 1941. 
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schools on the £ for £ principle in the provision 
of school libraries. I quote the following passage 
from Dr. Muir’s annual report for the year 1893 
in which he stated his grounds for the action taken : 


‘“‘Scarcely anything more valuable can be acquired 
at school than a taste for reading and unfortunately 
the tendency to make all school work subservient to 
examination, prevents in some degree the fostering 
of the taste. It is not too much to say that the unform- 
ulated definition of a book in many children’s minds 
is a something used in school for the purpose of 
preparing for an examination. The manifest duty, 
therefore, of every one interested in real education 
is to do all that in him lies to counteract this evil 
tendency ; and nothing is more likely to do so, 
especially in this country, than the establishment 
and proper use of good school libraries. In this 
belief I caused a pamphlet on school libraries, with 
a long list of carefully selected books, to be distributed 
during the year among a considerable number of 
public schools. The interest excited by this, I am 
glad to say, resulted in the formation of about thirty 
new libraries.” 


This was written almost fifty years ago! The 
sentiments expressed in the first portion of the 
passage quoted may sound very modern to many 
even to-day. 

The Department assisted schools in the pur- 
chase of the necessary books and book-cases by 
giving aid on the £ for £ principle, the local funds 
usually being raised by means of contributions, 
school entertainments, etc. Teachers and local 
communities very soon became interested in the 
campaign for giving every school a library. 
The Department fostered the movement by all 
means at its disposal and even looked outside for 
help. I quote to you a passage taken from the 
Education gazette of Thursday, 18. June 1908, 
entitled The Story of the school libraries. 


“From the year 1893 steady progress was made on 
these lines until 1901, when, owing to the war, the 
advance was arrested. But matters soon mended, and 
in 1903 an impetus was again given to the movement 
by the publication of a Departmental Pamphlet 
(No. 18) dealing fully with the formation of libraries, 
giving useful lists of books, and also many hints for 
the guidance of teachers. Dr. Muir was also enabled 
in the same year, through the generosity of his old 
friend, the late Dr. W. G. Blackie (at that time head 
of the firm of Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd.), to 
acquire on exceptionally favourable terms a number 
of sets of Blackie’s Home and Colonial Library. 
These were distributed gratis to the public schools, 
one condition alone being laid down, viz., that a 
suitable lockfast cupboard should be provided for 
the safe storage of the books. As a result of these 
measures we find in 1904, that the number of libraries 
had increased to 446. 

‘‘After the development which took place in 1903 
04, a fair rate of progress was maintained until 1907 
when a second marked advance was shown, the 
number of libraries increasing by 170 in a single year. 
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This was due in part to the assistance rendered by a 
second friend of culture and of South Africa, who, 
incidentally hearing of what was being done, came 
forward with an inquiry as to how an outsider could 
best give help in the movement. The action of the 
£ for £ principle was explained to him—how this 
had been simplified down to the Department giving 
books of the same value as that of the lockfast cup- 
board provided locally ; and how the raising of this 
local equivalent was in many places the one obstacle 
in the way. The cheering outcome was a cheque for 
£300, to be used at the Superintendent-General’s 
discretion in favour of schools attended by children 
of the poorer class. No gift could have been more 
welcome, and every year since then the Department 
has had pleasure in keeping the donor informed of 
the progress of the good work. As the gift was 
originally intended to provide small bookcases, and 
as the School Board Act with its improved means of 
supplying local wants came into force soon after- 
wards, a goodly part of the original sum has not yet 
been spent and awaits the arrival of well-founded 
requests for help. 


“Hitherto the books supplied had been of the usual 
type issued by publishers who deal in gift-books 
and school prizes, the selection being made on the 
tacit understanding that the children can always read 
such a book as Robinson Crusoe. In this way pupils 
under Standard IV, or even Standard V had not had 
the attention which they deserved, and excellent 
opportunities had been lost of reaching the many 
unfortunates who have to leave school early. This 
was now to be remedied, and accordingly a short list 
of books was prepared to meet the wants of practically 
every child found in an ordinary farm school. It 
began with sixpenny picture-books containing short 
stories in easy words of one syllable, and slowly 
worked its way up to the standard which had formerly 
been viewed as the lowest possible. For schools with 
a slightly higher attendance, such as Third Class 
Rural Schools, there was prepared a second list of a 
similar character, that is to say, beginning as low 
down in the schoo] course as the others and showing 
a difference merely in the number of books included. 
While these improved lists were in preparation, 
another piece of good fortune befell the undertaking. 
A former Colonial Secretary, Dr. Smartt, who had 
been interested in it, suggested that the sum left by 
Mr. Beit to Dr. Jameson and Sir Lewis Mitchell, to 
distribute in the Colony outside Kimberley, had been 
intended exactly for objects of this kind, and with a 
promise of support he advised that an application 
should at once be made. This was done, with the 
exceedingly pleasing result that a sum of £1,000 was 
promised. With fresh zeal work was resumed on the 
preparation of the book-lists, and by the month of 
August, 1907, the first packages had begun to arrive. 
Since then they have been distributed to applicant 
teachers at arate which has sometimes been as high as 
sixty a week ; and the supply is not yet quite exhausted. 
The appreciation of the presents, as shown in many 
letters from both scholars and teachers, has been as 
pleasing to the donors as it is to the Superintendent- 
General; and the letters, too, afford convincing proof- 
if proof were needed—of the eagerness of the children 
of the Colony to share in the delights of good reading. 

‘“The progress made from year to year in the number 
of school libraries is shown in the following table :— 
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Year No. of libraries 
1892 22 
1895 73 
1900 236 
1905 496 
1907 733 


‘In his report for 1896 the Superintendent-General 
said that ‘the lowest ideal to be aimed at must be, 
“No school without a suitable library,’’- and teachers 
and inspectors are counselled to keep such an ideal 
steadily in view.’ At that date the schools thought of 
were the public schools, and if this had continued to be 
the ideal it would now have been practically attained, 
the number of undistributed book-packages being 
almost exactly the same as the number of such schools 
as yet unsupplied. The ideal, however, has altered 
for the better, and the private farm schools, fluctuating 
and short-lived as many of them are, are not to be 
neglected. Many of them, indeed, have already pro- 
fited by what has been done, and it is confidently 
hoped that some means will be found before long of 
supplying them all. For ultimate success a great deal 
will depend on the interest taken in the scheme by 
school boards and their secretaries. The latter, espec- 
ially, could be most helpful, taking care in every 
instance that the books as part of the school equip- 
ment shall be safely handed over from one teacher 
to the next, and that when a school is definitely closed, 
a newly-opened school shall be the gainer by the 
closure. 

‘When, however, the cupboard with its books is 
actually there, it is the teacher who can do most real 
good. He alone can help the pupils in their choice of 
reading, can discover latent tastes, can develop 
interest when the germ appears, and, what is 
equally important, can keep a watchful eye on the 
reader who is bored. In the end, too, it is the teacher 
who can make the library grow by interesting parents 
and members of management committees; and 
growth, it must be borne in mind, is an absolute 
necessity, the gift collection of books being a mere 
nucleus round which an effective school library is 
expected to gather. 

‘The distribution of the libraries over the various 
districts of the Colony is naturally somewhat uneven, 
but where the inspectors have specially interested 
themselves in the movement, the results attained 
have been very gratifying.” 


I have quoted the whole passage so that you 
may appreciate fully the faith that these education- 
ists in by gone days had in the good sense and 
goodwill of teachers and the local community, 
the pride they felt in genuine progress made 
through the co-operation of the teachers, the 
public, and the Department, and the lofty ideals 
they cherished for the future. 

When Dr. Muir retired in 1915 he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the foundations of 
education in the Cape Province had been well and 
truly laid and that not the least of his achievements 
had been a library in almost every school. 

The period of the First World War followed 
when extension of educational facilities was out 
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of the question and authorities were grateful if 
they were just allowed to carry on. Under Dr. 
Viljoen, who was Superintendent-General from 
1918 to 1929, and Professor Botha, 1929 to 1934, 
the good work started by Dr. Muir was continued. 
Both these men were highly qualified on the lite- 
rary side and showed a keen interest in school 
libraries. Grants-in-aid on the £ for £ principle 
were paid to schools of all types, if there was not 
a depression in the land! During these frequent 
and extended periods of depression, grants-in-aid 
were either cut down or withdrawn entirely ; 
educational facilities generally suffer most at such 
times and school libraries unfortunately _ still 
belong to the so-called ‘frills’ of the educational 
system. Although in the twenty-year period after 
1915 it can be said that the campaign of the 
previous twenty years on behalf of school libraries 
was not conducted with the same energy and 
determination, the number of school libraries, 
the number of books in such libraries, and the 
number of schools possessing separate library 
rooms and not merely book-cases in class-rooms, 
continued to increase. The period after the Great 
War showed advancement in other directions. 
The primary school curriculum was overhauled 
and enriched. Under the influence of new develop- 
ments in psychology and child study, methods of 
instruction, more especially in the primary school, 
were revolutionized. There was a decided shift 
of emphasis. The bookishness of the school was 
counteracted in many ways. The school became 
more practical. Different types of handwork were 
introduced. The curriculum of the secondary 
school underwent as great changes. The so-called 
six academic subjects which had monopolized the 
secondary field for years had to make room for 
other more practical subjects. These and other 
great changes in our educational system during 
the last quarter century occupied the attention of 
the educators, and it was taken for granted, 
perhaps wrongly so, that teachers and _ local 
authorities would realize the even greater import- 
ance of the school library in the New Education. 
Whether this has been so and what the true posi- 
tion of school libraries in the Cape Province is at 
the present time will be discussed in the remaining 
portion of this address. 

Interest in libraries in the Cape Province was 
greatly stimulated in recent years by three impor- 
tant events. In 1937 there appeared the valuable 
and comprehensive Report of the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on the Libraries of the Union 
of South Africa which had been appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior. This Report covered the 
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whole field of library services, both public and 
school libraries, and outlined a plan of action for 
the future. We have good reason to believe that 
this report will not, like so many other reports of 
Special Committees, remain a dead letter. 

The second event to which I want to refer 
briefly is the institution of the Society for Book 
Distribution under the auspices of the South 
African Library Association. Although hampered 
by lack of funds and unable to extend its field of 
operations in the manner it desired, this Society 
has amply proved to the public that there is, 
more especially in the rural districts of the 
Cape Province, an increasing demand for books 
of the right sort and that, if the means can be 
found and the machinery for distribution devised, 
many more books can profitably be placed in the 
hands of the thousands of our people. who live 
outside of the towns where libraries are to be 
found or who cannot make use of the facilities 
offered by these libraries. 

Arising from the Report of the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee referred to above, representa- 
tions were made through the Inter-Provincial Con- 
sultative Committee to the Minister concerned 
for Government aid along the lines of the Commit- 
tee’s Report referred to. The Minister suggested 
that as a first step the four Provinces should each 
appoint a Provincial Library Committee which 
should further explore the position in the Province 


KROGH, Theunis. Van 
Schaik, 1942. 5s. 
As ons Die hoof van Keurboslaan gelees het, sou ons 
reeds kennis gemaak het met die karakters wat ons in 
hierdie boek beter leer ken. Met ’n sug van innige 
genot, word ook hierdie boek, Keurboslaan se peetvaders, 
neergesit. Die skrywer beeld al sy karakters uit met ’n 
diep en innige mensekennis en lé hom veral daarop toe 
om die reine en edele in elke mens uit te bring. Die 
skrywer slaag meesterlik daarin om die veelbesproke 
en alledaagse tema van die verhouding tussen onder- 
wyser en kind op ’n besondere wyse te vertolk, veral 
met die ontleding van die innerlike wese van sy karakters. 

Humor ontbreek nie. Die eg kinderlike ondeund- 
heid, wat elke normale kind besit, dra baie daartoe by 
om die verhaal boeiend en lewendig te hou, sodat dit 
so-te-sé balanseer met die strenge, dog regverdige 
handelswyse van Dr. Serfontein, die hoof van die 
Keurboslaanse skool. 

Dis vloeiend en suiwer Afrikaanse styl, en dis dus 
vreemd om so ’n woord soos ,,aversie’’ teé te kom, 
hoewel dit soms moeilik is om ’n sekere gevoel in ’n 
sekere sin presies in Afrikaans te vertolk, soos die 
skrywer dit wil laat verstaan. 

Hierdie boek is bepaald ’n aanwins vir rak van 
oud en jonk, veral onderwysers, huisvaders, en -moeders 


Keurboslaan se peetvaders. 
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and lay concrete proposals before him. Sucha ff) yen 
Committee was appointed by the Administrato, 6s. 
in August last year. One of the first tasks under. Di 
taken by this Committee was to make a thorough fF) 2498 
survey of libraries in the Cape Province, both & ye 
public libraries and school libraries. The question. P bet 
naires were drawn up with great care and covered : ”D 
all phases of the library problem. Most valuable [> die | 
information was obtained in this way, which has -_ 
been collated and considered by the Committee niall 
at several meetings. > byv: 





As stated above, use was made of the opportun- 
ity afforded by the formation of this Committee 
to include school libraries in the survey that was 
undertaken. During April 1941 European schools 
in the Cape Province were asked to fill in a 
questionnaire covering twenty-three different 
items. The information collected is of the utmost 
importance and is perhaps the most complete 
survey of school libraries in our Province yet 
undertaken. As the report of the Provincial 
Library Committee, when completed, will deal 
mainly with the public library system of the 
Province, and the question of school libraries will 
be dealt with separately, the Chairman of the 
Committee has been so kind as to give me the 
necessary permission to disclose here this evening 
some interesting facts and figures obtained from 
those questionnaires. 

(To be concluded) 























en ouer kinders wat die verantwoordelikheid van 
ander kinders op hulle het. ’n Gesonde uitkyk straal 
deur die hele verhaal en dit wakker die deugde soos 
eerlikheid en opregtheid by elkeen aan; die leser sal 
hierdie boek oor en oor wil lees—’n boek om te herkou. 
BOSMAN, Eunice. Rykie, die Maltrap. Van Schaik, 

1941. 6s. 

Dis ’n baie vrolike jongmeisiesverhaal, in ’n opge- 
wekte trant geskrywe, in goeie en suiwer Afrikaans. 

Die skryfster besit die aanleg om die gewone alle- 
daagse kosskoollewe onder meisies in ’n besonder aan- 
treklike en interessante verhaal om te skep. Veral dic 
kaskenades van die ondeunde maar eerlike Maltrap, 
Rykie, wat die hooftema vorm, is iets wat kinders 
taamlik gulsig verslind. Genoeg afwisseling word aan- 
gebied deur die suur en soete ondervindings in die 
kosskool en die lewe daar, die trane en glimlaggies wat 
nooit ver van mekaar bly nie, en ook die verskillende 
karakters so lewendig uitgebeeld. ’n Gesonde boek wat 
die kinders sal leer om nooit dinge te doen wat ’n 
welvoeglike jongmeisie nie betaam nie. 
























1Besprek deur Mej. A. Du Toit, Krugersdorpse 
Openbare Biblioteek, op ’n vergadering van die Afdeling 
Skool- en Kinderbiblioteke, gehou op 24. April 1942, 
op die E. P. Baumannskool, Johannesburg. 
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“Here was a man born and bred in a foggy spot, 


As children’s librarians we have the opportunity of 


uch 3 HENDRICKS, R. Die Slangnes. Voortrekkerpers. BRUWER, J. Die renoster wat eenmaal in die duisend 
trator 6s. 6d. 1941, Linneband. jaar gelag het, en ander sprokies. Nasionale pers. 
inder. Dis ’n besondere interessante speurverhaal, in ’n 3s. 9d. 1942. Goed gebind. ; ad es 
rough aangename vloeiende styl, en goeie Atrikaans behalwe vir acu — bevat ’n tiental sprokies, afkomstig uit 
so ’n paar anglisismes, ,,provokasie” vir ,,provocation”, =~ idde-Afrika, en volgens die skrywer self bevat elke 
both koep” vir ,scoop”, en woorde soos ,,skoert” en sprokie wyse raad wat ons maar almal kan onthou. 
Stion- heb” tref mens nie aldag aan nie. Die Bantoe-stories is deur die bank baie eenvoudig 
vered | ” Die tema, dagga-smokkelary, is goed uitgewerk, en vertel, hoewel die Bantoe-name nie maklik deur die 
uable Ff die karakters baie lewendig voorgestel. Dit boei die kleinspan na-gesé kan word nie. Die sede-les in elke 
h has [) leser van begin tot end. Kinders sowel as volwassenes Verhaaltjie opgesluit sal vir elke jong leser tot na- 
, tas ~ sal die boek aangenaam en lesenswaardig vind, en denking bring. ere 
uttee F  veral die grapperigheid dwarsdeur die verhaal sal sterk n Boekie wat lank by die kind sal lewe. 
~ byval vind. 
rtun- § 
littee 
was BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND NEWS, ETC. 
100ls 
in a — TURNBULL, J. M. Buttons and bran, with a fore- the Amateur Angler’s By meadow and stream, and 
rent : word by Mrs. J. C. Smuts. Pretoria: [The Author]. Van Dyke’s Little rivers. ; 
5; 1941. 33 p. 2s. 6d. Obtainable from Central News This London man was holidaying at Tenbury 
nost FF Agency (any branch), and Van Schaik, Pretoria. Wells, in Worcestershire, England, and his fly 
lete F Mr. Turnbull has offered to give the profits of the fishing on the River Teme prospered. It was his 
yet F sale of this little book of verse to the S.A. Gifts and novitiate, but from the outset he cast with confidence, 
cial i Comforts. Three of the verses originally appeared precision, and even grace. ‘The printed word had 
deal i in South African libraries, pointed the way.(Rand daily mail, 28, May 1942, p.9), 
z , ‘ . vom ; ' Children’s Library Movement (Sydney). The 
the a “— —— d P< apt d r re a a Children’s Library Movement (Sydney) was founded 
will F Th hag ne - ees roan ee in 1924. To-day there are three community centres 
the F Fe eS a a Te ws in Sydney at which the members—children and 
the [ Printed Word and Angling. A Johannesburg resident, adults—can find a plentiful supply of books, learn 
ing born at the coast and a keen sea angler, has a yearly arts and crafts, listen to the best music, and act and 
holiday in normal times and then goes sea fishing. see plays in a unique open-air theatre. The seeds of 
= He has a big business to attend to on the Rand and literary, artistic, and dramatic creation have been 
for relaxation he includes reading about sea fishing. sown in the eager minds of hundreds of children. 
His favourite book is Mr. Leo Biden’s Sea-angling The ambition of the Children’s Library Movement is 
fishes of the Cape, and he says that when reading it he a cultural centre in every hamlet and town. One 
4 is again by the seashore. idea is the transportation of a ready-to-erect library 
: Mr. W. H. Hudson, namesake of the nature writer to any rural centre. Workers would organize, lecture, 
: in a masterly essay on the Friendship of books recalls and interest all and sundry, and the structure would 
how a woman once told him that she had never be left if the response were satisfactory. 
an | really felt the wonder and mystery of the sea till (Quoted from a news Jeaflet circulated by the 
al © she read Tennyson, even though she had lived by [British] Association of Children’s Librarians). 
os the sea from childhood. ‘‘Such emotional awakening Children’s libraries and the war. As librarians work- 
al under the power of literature is, I believe, far more ing with children and young people we believe that 
u. common than we are apt to suppose’’, and he (W. H. our most important single task is to help the boys 
k Hudson) adds: ‘‘It is the great lovers of nature who and girls of to-day live in to-day’s world and to help 
: have taught us to love nature, and to find in nature them live in, and plan for, what we hope will be a 
what they have found there.” better world fifteen years from now... The thing 
What is it that induces men and women to become to do in an emergency in a democracy is to do better 
sea anglers or freshwater anglers ? Surely, apart from the thing which was important before... The 
i the sport itself, the restfulness of the pastime enters Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
a. into the process. Sometimes the printed word makes is planning an inspirational leaflet which will be a 
: an appeal, and here is an instance of a London man statement of our belief that our work has a place in 
: taking up fly fishing as told in The trout are rising : the new world to come... 


where streets, houses and chimneys are the surround- 
ings. Possessing what proved natural aptitude, he 
had for weeks previously paved the way for an angling 
holiday by devouring every scrap of angling literature 
that came his way ; he had with great content read 
William Senior, R. B. Marston, Hugh Sherringham, 


exercising great influence on the community. Use 
that influence. Don’t let our children lose faith in 
humanity ; they need to build hope and faith, twin 
motors to keep them flying forward. 

(American Library Association. Section for library 
work with children. News letter, January, 1942). 
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BuRCHELL, William J. The South African drawinys of William J. Burchell. Volume I. The 
Bachapins of Litékun; collotype reproductions with descriptive text ; edited by 
Helen M. McKay. Edition limited to 275 copies. £3/3/0. Super Royal Quarto 
134 x 103. Half leather. Local orders to: Mrs. Fred Rose, 105, Fox St., Johan- 
nesburg. Ovetisea orders to: 4, Broad St. Pl., London, E.C.2. Volume IT: 
Burchell’s Landscapes. In preparation. {£2/12/6. 

DaLTon, John P. Introduction to Social Insurance. 1934. 116 p. paper. 1/-. 

Rudiments of Relativity. 1921. 105 p. paper. 5/-. 

DokeE, Clement M. Comparative study in Shona phonetics. 1931. 298 p. illus. cloth. 10/6. 
Enylish-l.amba vocabulary. 1933. 134 p. 3/6. 

= ‘Textbook of Lamba grammar. 1939. 484 p. cloth. 12/6. 

FrrrHaM, The Hon. Mr. Justice. Richard, Address delivered on the occasion of the Summer 
Graduation Ceremony of the University of the Witwatersrand on 30. March, 1940. 
9 p. paper. gratis. 

Hormeyr, Hon. J. H Speech on the occasion of his installation as Chancellor of the 
University of the Witwatersrand, 11. March, 1939. 1/-. 

Hooper, A. G. & Prenaar, P. de V. Afrikaans-English phonetic reader. 1941. X, 104 p. 
cloth. 5/-. 

JOHANNESBURG. University of the Witwatersrand. Dental School and Hospital. Formulary 
of the University of the Witwatersrand Denta! School and Hospital. (1938). 20 p. 
cloth. 1/-. 

Kirsy, P. R. Three African idylls; words composed and music written by Percival R- 
Kirby. 1. A Sotho lament. 2. A Tonga lullaby. 3. A Venda dance song. 1939: 
paper. 1/6 each. 

Maup, John P. R. Johannesburg and the art of self-government 1937. 103 p. paper. 2/6; 
boards. 4 -. 

rm Ditto (Afrikaans edition). 

NativE Housinc. Composite thesis by five Architectural students. 1940. 284 p. illus. 
boards. 10/6. 

Neumark, S. D. Citrus Industry of South Africa. 1938. 192 p. illus. cloth. 7/6. 

Our CHANGING Wor.Lp View. Ten lectures by the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, Dr. Robert 
Broome and others. 1932. 172 p. cloth. 10/6. Separately, paper. 1/6. 

Pirow, Hans. Gold mining in South Africa. (English and Afrikaans). 1935.45 p. paper. 
Postage 2d. 

PLumsreaD, Edna P. (Janisch) © Hamitton G.N.G. Section drawing from simple geolo- 
gical maps ; 2. ed. 6/6. 

Raptor, Ellen M. & Osporn, T. W.B. Malnutrition in South Africa. 1939. [30] p.. 21. 
paper. 2/-. 

RicHarpbs, C.S. Iron & steel industry of S. Africa. 1940. 850 p. illus. boards. 25/- post 
free. 

Van Ruiet Lowe, Maj. C. Manual of elementary field gunnery. 1942. paper. 1/6. 

Watt, J. M. Practical notes on pharmacology, prescription writing and therapeutics. 
1940. 272 p. cloth. 7/6. 

WITWATERSRAND MEDICAL Linrary. Catalogue of (808) serial publications. 1938. paper 3/-* 
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